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~ PRACTICAL FARM NOTES. 


Written for The Progressive Farmer by 
the Editor, and Guy E. Mitchell. 

We learn from Farmers’ Voice that 
a farmers’ grain company has been 
organizod in the southern part of 
Adams county, Nebraska, and the 
farmers hereafter will ship their own 
grain, They expect to handle this 
geason’s crop. 





Soy bean meal is a meritorious feed. 
An experiment at the Hitch (Mass.) 
Experiment Station led to the conclu 
sion that soy bean meal is a better 
feeding material for dairy cows than 
cotton seed meal The coy bean meal 
produced more milk, richer cream and 
better butter. 

——$<—=< +--+ 
The typical attack of «quine distem 
per rq tires very little treatment cut 
fide of easily digested food, good ven- 
tilation, a’ s°nce of draft, rest and 
quiet. Rectal injections of cold water 
tendto lower the temperature and at 
the same time to regulate the bowels. 
But good nursing is the principal treat- 
ment. 


>+e 





In our timber beltsa large crop of 
acorns is expected this fall—welcome 
newa to many hog raisers. The acorn 
crop is of vast benefit to farme:s Dut 
through lack of a little attention it is 
allowed to injure or kill many hogs. 
Acoros are an astringent of a tannic 
nature and unless some food which 
tends to loosen the bowels is fed in con- 
nection with them they miy cause 
constipation to such an extent as to 
seriously retard the growth of if not 
Fill, many of the hogs. If liberal quan 
tities of equashes or pumpkins are fed 
no such condition ig likely to result. 


—_——» +2 oo 

A Boston commission merchant 
makes the following statement to his 
Customers: ‘It looks now as if the 
apple crop in this section would be 
almost a faiiture. The best crops thie 
Season appear to be in New York, Vir 
ginia and the Ohio valley States. If 
nothing happens Eogland and Europe 
will have good yiclds. Take the United 
States as a who'e, it looks to meas if 
the coming apple season would be the 
most profitable for some time. The 
Conditions are about the same as in 
1894. At this date the conditions are 
favorable for a ‘just about right’ crop, 
with conditions favorabie for conser 
Vative operations. And there will 
Probably be just encugh export de 
Pert demand to keep our local mai ket 


steady throughout the season,”’ 
—_____=» e-@-- @— 





_ “Ladybug, ladybug, fly away home,” 
188 line familiar to most children who 
are taught not to hurt the pretty bug 
88 she isa friend of the garden; and 
Toe lady bug does 
Bteat damage to insects which them 
Biv troy the products of the gar- 
bor, Piant lic 


O18 8 strictly true. 


» for Instance, 


l insects, Gave certain uatural 
e 1 which tend to keep them in 
Chek. The lady birds or ladybugs are, 
by far, the mest important factors in 


struction of plant lice, as both 
the adults and young feed ravenously 
Upon them, There is a notion prevalent 
that lady birds, in some way or other, 
Produce plant lice, Natural laws will 
Hot permit such a stateof: ffairs. Like 
begete like in the insect world just as 
Persistently as it does in the higher 
animals. The progeny of a ladybird ia 
always a ladybird like the parent in- 
Sct. The young of a ladybird, how: 


ever, looks very different from the 
adult. In fact, the young of some 
species resemble minute alligators in 
general appearance, and are gaily col- 
ored. They feed almost entirely upon 


soft bodied insects. 
————2 +o 


In the current issue of Home and 
Farm, Mr. M. §S. Perkirs calls atten- 
tion to a fact which we have often at- 
tempted to emphasize—that the farmer 
to find pleasure in his work must un 
derstand the natural laws which effect 
his work; must realiz3 that it is some 
thing more than mere muscular exer 
cise. As Mr. Perkins says: 
“If we can only get to understand 
som: of the wonderful truths cf natural 
law as applied to questions of tillage, 
live stock, huebandry, etc, we find 
that much of the drudgery of farm 
work disappears That is, we must 
work hard just the same, but interest 
in our work, occasioned by increased 
intelligence, takes cff much of the dis- 
couregement of mere thoughtless work. 
Mental stimulus relieves and facilitates 
the performance of hard, manual! labor. 
One good book so studiously perus:d 
that its contents are fairly memorized 
by the reader, is better than two hast- 
tily skimmed over, and as soon for. 
gotten. I think every farmer should 
have a library of a few volumes, treat 
ing in a thorough way of the greatand 
fundamental truths of agriculture.” 
Would there were more farmers 
with the same views. 


—_——— ee 

In such & common crop as field corn 
there are wide divergences of opinion 
as to cultural methods. The Indiana 
Station has experimented with corn 
for a series of many years and reaches 
the following conclusions as relating to 
conditions at the experiment farm : 

Pianting corn early in May has 
proved best as a rule. 

The greatest average yields of both 
ears and stalks have been obtained 
when the stalks stood 12 to 14 inches 
apart. 

Thick planting has reduced the size 
of the eara and the per cent. of grain. 

Thick planting has in dry seasons 
produced the heaviest yield of stalks 
and the lightest yield of ears. 

The yields of corn from cultivation 
one, two and three inches deep have 
been about equal. 

Cultivation four inches deep has con- 
siderably reduced the yield of corn. 

Heavy applications of manure and 
fertiliz2rs have not proved prcfi:able 
in continuous corn culture. 

In continuous corn culture the effect 
of aheavy application of fresh horse 
manure has not been exhausted in 
fifteen years. 

Cultural implements differing much 
in construction and action upon the 
soil have produced nearly the same 
yields of corn. 

Of the several cultural implements 
under trial, preference is given to the 
apring tooth cultivator for soils similar 
to that of the station farm. 

Hiil and drill plantings of corn have 
produced practically the same average 
yieids. 


——— + oe 

Millet, says a bulletin of the Agricul 
tural Department just published, is 
fed principally as a hay end soiling 
crop. The forage ranks weil with that 
of other grasseain the nutritive con 
tent, and its palatability is about that 
of the average for the coarser sorts. 
For digestibility, millet forage com- 
pares favorably with that from other 
coarse grasses. 

Already widely grown aga hay crop, 
millets deserve more general use for 
soiling. They are particularly valuable 
for feeding to dairy cattle, young stock, 
aad sheep. There are many sections 
of the country where this crop can be 
made to supplement the pastures in 
such a way as to allow a material in- 
crease in the number of stock that can 
be kept on the farm. 

On account of the heavy yield of 
foreg® and the good quality of the 


product, millets are exceilent grasses 
| for uge in the silo. Frequently a good 
crop of millet can be raised under con 
ditions which would not admit of 
growing coro for ens:lage. and in such 
inatances 16 becomes of especial value. 
Ose cf the best methods of preserving 


this crop is by the use of the silo. 
Those who have tried this method 
have obtained excellent results, A 
fine quality of ensilage may be made 
by using barnyaid mullet and a legu- 
minous crop like soy beans or clover. 
The seed of the foxtail milletsis widely 
used as food for fowls and birds, but is 
seldom fed to stock. It has, however, 
been ueed in feeding young stock, such 
as calves, with a fair degree of success. 
The seed is an excellent food for laying 
hens, 








WHAT SOME OF OUR EXPERI 
MENT STATIONS ARE DOING. 


Mr. G. H. Turner Tells of His Visit to 
the Experiment Farm at Southern 
Pines. 

Oorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer, 
Most of our more intelligent and 
progressive farming brethren are be- 
coming, through the medium of the 
experiment station bulletins of their 
respective States, pretty well posted 
on the extremely valuable results ob- 
tained from said experiments; but 
there are very few of them that have 
the least idea of the degree of nicety 
and precision which must continually 
be ex:rcised in order that the experi- 
menter may arrive at an absolutely 
just, accurate and unerring decision in 
regard thereto. We were forcibly 
struck with this fact during a recent 
visit we were fortunate enough t2 make 
to the Experimental Farm of the North 
Carolina Siate Horticultural Society, 
located at Southern Pines N. C. 

The obj>ct of the work carried on at 
this experimental farm is to determine 
the proportion of the dfferent fertiliz- 
ing ingredients—nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash—neceseary to secure 
the beat growth and development of 
orchard and garden fruits and other 
agricultural and horticultural prod- 
ucts, and also to discover the best treat- 
ment for the soilin order to produce 
this result. No commercial brand of 
fertilizer is used in these ¢xoeriments, 
but fertilizing ingredients are employed 
both singly and in various combina- 
tions; in fact, in almost all possible 
combinations; and the precision exer- 
cised in the carrying on of these ex: 
periments, even down to the most in- 
significant minut’z or emallest detail, 
guarantees the accuracy, reliability 
and value of the final reeulis reached 
and cocclusions drawn. 

As an instance of this precision, ev:n 
in what seemed to us to be quite an 
insiguifizant and comparatively unim 
portant matter, we would call the at- 
tention of the reader tothe faci that 
every plowhand carried with him to 
the field anempty sack. Now, wehad 
become quite accustomed, during our 
travels over the States of North aud 
South Carclina, Georgia and Alabama, 
to seeing empty sacks etrewn around 
in all directions; moetly fertilizarsacks 
that had been carried to the field full, 
but had been emp*ied of their con- 
tents. Others had been carried to the 
ficld, or rather, orchard, to put the 
curculias in when jirredcff the fruit 
trees; but these particular sacks had 
been carried to the field for the express 
purpose of putting the droppings of 
the horses in, which were ecrupulously 
gathered as fast as dropped, 

This «xtreme nicety, to us, (although 
we Carry on an experimeutal farm of 
our own for the purpose of testing all 
the various fertilizing agents that are 
found on the market, side by side, 
singly and in various combinations, to 
gether with their effects upon differ 
ent crops and soile), seemed almost 
superfluous; yet, absolutely accurate 
reeults, and deductions therefrom, 
could not have been obtained without 
being thus particular, even in the 
smallest and apparently moat insiznifi 
cant of details. On cur own farm we 
would have been inclined to let the 
droppings lie right where they were 
voided, thinking that in the runof a 
year about an cqual amount of manure 
would be dropped by the plow anima!s 
onthe unfertilized as upon the fertil 
ized plots, or upon one fertilized plot 
as upon another; and thia would be the 
rezszning of nineteen twentieths of 
our brotber farmers, but by being thus 
nice, precise and particular, the ele 
ment of ‘‘chance” is eliminated, and 
an almost absolute certainty takes its 
place. Again, when looking ovcr the 
barn and outbuildings, we found the 


year’s pruning of vine and tree mostly 


tied up in bundles and stored away. 
We asked if they were guing to propa: 
gate from them, but were told that 
they would be sent to the State Chem 


ist at Rileigh az soon as dry to be an 
aly z-d for the purpose of finding out 
the amount of plant food removed 
from the soil in the formation of thas 
amount of woody growth. 

Field experiments with fertilizers 
have been carried on, more or less, at 
almost every experiment station in the 
United States, and much good has 
been accomplished in this direction; 
yet, nono of the stations is doing as 
effective, complete, exhaustive and 
thoroughly reliable work along these 





lines as isthe Experimental Farm of 


FARM AFFAIBS. l tne North Carolina Horticultural So 


ciety at Southern Pines, Nurth Caro 
lina. This is mainly because there is 
nothing there to dietract the attention 
or draw them off from the main points 
tobe determined, as the experiments 
carried on there are experiments with 
fertilizers exclusively. Up to date the 
experimenis have been confined exclu- 
sively to fruits and vegetables, and all 
who are living in the long leaf pine 
belt, who are engagad in raising either 
fruits or vegetables for market, and 
whoee lands are very sandy, loose, 
open, mellow, porous, or comparatively 
poor, would do well to keep posted as 
to the work that is being done at this 
Station in their behalf. 
G. H. TURNER. 

Burgess, Missa, 

-——~— a 
A little thought of, but nevertheless 
important, feature of Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes is alluded to in the followirg 
item from the Portland Oregonian: 
‘‘Another advantage growiug out of 
the Farmere’ Institute lies in the mere 
bringing of farmers into relations with 
each other under conditions promoting 
comparison of ideas and experiences, 
It is not an uncommon thing for men 
who have lived in the game township 
fur years to discover at a Farmers’ In- 
stitute that each knows many things 
that would be helpful to the other. 
The Institute is a wonderful awakener 
of what may be called a profezsional 
interest on the part of farmers, and 
whoever attends one of them is likely 
forever afterwards to beaclics:r ob 
server of the operations of others, a3 
well asacloser student of the prob 
lems of his own affairs.” 








ee 
MUSHROOMS AND MUSHROOM 
GROWING. 


Mr. Hollenbeck Says it is a Profitable 
and Rapidly Growing Industry. 
Oorrespondense of the Progressive Farmer. 

The Year Book of the Department of 
Agriculture, 1897, has a verg fine paper 
on edible and poisonous fungi, i. e. 
mushrooms, toadstools and this class 
of vegetation. 

The plate illustrations are unusually 
fine. The descriptive text is nos tech- 
nical ard is readily understood by 
these who are not expert botanists. 
Dr. Farlow, professor of this branch of 
botany at Harvard University, is the 
author. 

The professor starts out by denying 
there is a diatizction to be drawn be- 
tween mushrooms and toadstools. All 
mushrooms are toadstoogls, the popular 
idea that edible fungi are mushrooms 
being incorrect. Toe nam? mushroom 
having, by custom, become aflixed to 
a very few of the known edible fungi. 


All our knowledge of the fungi comes 
from experience. Persons have eaten 
different kinds of fungi. Some have 
been found good food. Some have 
sickened and too often killed the per 
son who ate them. 

Two of the most deadly toadstool 
species mos: closely resemble the most 
common mushroom and are pleasant 
of odor and taste. 

Right here the learned professor left 
a grave defect in his paper. Hs could 
well have described the leading symp- 
toms of poisoning by toadstools and 
the best home remedies to be used 
pending the arrival of a physician. 

The first described is the common 
fleld mushroom with its round white 
umbrella top called the pileus, with its 
pink fringe beneath turning purple and 
dark with age, Tais fringe running 
from the etalk to the edge, somewhat 
like the leaves of apartly opened book, 
is called the giils. The stalk is rather 
short and stecky, not hollow, and 
bears a rivg, or collar, midway which 
looks like a piece torn from this vege- 
table umbrella’s cover; which, in fact, 
itis, Wheo at maturity it has a frag- 
rant odor and is both delicious and 
nourishing when properly cooked, 


Next the profcesor describes the fly 
agaric, (pronounced ag arik, with ac 
cent on the firet syllable,) which is go 
called because it has been used to 
poison flivs, This is a gaily painted 
toadateol, with its umbrella cover yel 


low, or red; ita gilla always white; 
stalk white with a wide membranous 
collar hanging down from ita upyer 
end and its bottom fringed with acalcs, 
The colored surface of the pileus has 
scales, or warts, scattered over it of a 
whitish color. It grows singly instead 
of in groups like the field mushroom 
And yet this deadly sinner closely re 
sembles two of the most delicious edible 





fungi, Amanita rubcscens and the 


royal agaric. 
them apart. 
fops alone. 
Next is the deadly agaric, our com- 
mon toadstool. 

The pileus is uzually white, but may 
be any shade of dull yellow to olive. 
Gills white. Stem white with a hang 
down collar at the top, a bulb at the 
bottom having a sack like membrane 
about it called the volva. It is believed 
to be deadly enough to cause death. 
Then follows a description of the 
horse mushroom, which is eatable ; the 
horse tail fungi, also edible; the para- 
sol fungi, edible; the chanterelle and a 
fairy ring toadstool, edible though 
some fairy ring toadstools are poison- 
ous; oyster, beefsteak, morel, truffl:s, 
puff bail and some other edible fungi 
with some of the poisonous species. 
Many species of these fungi have never 
been tested and it appears that count 
less tons of very nutritious food is per 
mitted to waste because we are ignor- 
ant of its merits and how to select the 
useful and avoid the poisons. Oa the 
whole, more seem available for food 
than the reverse. 

The reports of the Department of 
Agriculture for 1880, 1892 and 1893 also 
have fine articles on fungi. The United 
States Dspartment of Agriculture is 
trying to educate the people in this 
brarch of knowledge. Now it does 
seem as though the experiment sta- 
tions and State farms might well take 
up the work. By issuing farmers’ bul- 
letins, by chemical analysis, by experi- 
ments on the lower animals to test for 
poisons, by cultivation and distribution 
of edible species they may add greatly 
to our foods and luxuries. Directions 
for cooking, symptoms of poisoning 
and antidotes, should be given. 


By the way, it is reported that the 
juice of mushrooms has been founda 
remedy torender human beings im- 
mune against the poison of snakes. 

Meanwhile, there is no need for the 
farmers and gardeners who reed The 
Progressive Farmer to go without this 
delicious vegetable. Spawn, the seed, 
of mushroom may be bought of leading 
seedamen. A mushroom bed is easily 
made and tended. Many a perzon near 
cities could make a fine lot of pin 
money by growing mushrooms for the 
city customers. A reputation once 
well established would be good as gold. 
Yes, even as good as silver, 16 to 1. 

Why not give it a trial, even, if it is 
new? E. HOLLENBECK 

8 6 oe 
APPLYING EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION METHODS. 


Only an expert can tell 
Better let these painted 





‘The work of the experiment sta- 
tions are interesting enough, but it is 
not practicable to apply their methods 
to extensive farming operations,” said 
an Illinois farmer not long ago. This 
man is a progressive farmer, too, and 
likes to grow good crops, but likea 
good many others he mieses the point 
that the experiment stations are aim- 
ing at. We have no doubt that this 
very man is benefited by the work that 
has been done by the experiment sta- 
tions withcut realizing the fact. 


The work carried at the stations is 
one of infinite detail and attention to 
minute particulars, many of which are 
seemiogly unimportant. The man 
who would apply this work to his own 
fields should not undertake to follow it 
exoc'ly as the stations have worked 
out the problems that arise as he plows, 
sows and cultivates. But out of the 
mass of detail that experiment station 
bulleting furnish the farmer who reads 
and properly considere them, may de - 
duct certain broad principles that will 
guide him on the way to success. The 
experiment stations deal with tenths 
or twentieths of an acre and must be 
very exact, or a large element of error 
would creep into their calculations and 
render their work valuelers The 
farmer who has fields of anywhere 
from ten to eighty acres to deal wich 
need not be so exact and particular in 
his work, but follow the work of the 
stations in a general way and bencfis 
thereby. 

The bulletins of the various atations 
are filled with particulars, which if 
carefully studied will give any man a 
liberal education in agricultural science 
in the course of a few years, and put 
him in possession of a mass of reliable 
information that will help him to wring 
success from the most unfavorable sur- 
roundings. By apply this informa- 
tion properly the value of any farm 
may be greatly increased becauss a 
farm must be valued according to its 
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IN REGARD TO THE ROUND BALE 


A round bals outfit, it is announced, 

is to be established soon in Smithfield. 

This fact has caused the editor of the 
Smithfisld Herald to investigate and 
study the question of round bale vs. 

equare bale, with the result that the 
last issue of the Herald contains the 
following editorial: 

The controversy of the round bale 
vs, the square bale has now assumed 
such an aspect here in Johnston county 
that, in justice to our paper and its 
readers, we can no longer remain silent 
concerning the question. We trust 
that our readers have understood this 
silence, 

When the controversy first began to 
rage, we refused to take a stand with 
either side because we wished to inves- 
tigate and ascertain which system was 
of greater benefit to the cotton raiser. 
When we should become fully con- 
vinced which was right we determined 
then to announce or position and 
take a part in the fight. ‘‘Be sure you 
are right and then go ahead,” was the 
favorite maxim of Davy Crocket, and 
the advice of the wise Tennesscean 
was never taken in vain. 


Upon looking into this question we 
at once stumbled upon one point and, 
in our opinion, the fact that a trust is 
behind the round bale should be enough 
to warn the farmer of the baleful effects 
which, it is reasonable to expect, the 
general introduction of the system in 
the South would produce The Ameri- 
can Cotton Company is the promoter 
of the new system. 

If the outfit, required to manufac- 
ture the round bale, was placed on the 
market for sale, the farmers need have 
nothing to fear. But it is not for sale, 
only for rent. And the ginner who 
rents it must guarantee 1,000 bales per 
season before he secures the plant. 
How many ginners in this county 
could secure the outfit under these 
conditions? How many miles would 
the farmer be forced to carry his raw 
cotton before reaching a gin? Smaller 
ginning concerns would be driven out 
of business and the farmer would be 
subj°cted to the greatest inconveni. 
ence. 

Let tte American Cotton Company 
sell ita outfit at a reasonable price and 
the condition wiil be changed. It will 
not do to place the cotton raiser at the 
mercy of a syodicate or trust. 

We have fought trusts early and 
late. We see in them the great danger 
to American liberty—we want no cen- 
tralization of capital nor business. The 
trust is the octopus that grinds the 
poor man in the duet and al ways selects 
the poor man as its victim; it causes 
little children to suffer and, mothers, 
seeing their sufferings, mourn, 
o-oo 

THE CULTURE OF GINSENG. 

So many inquiries about the culture 
of this plant have come to me within 
the last six months that some defensive 
measure becomés neccssary. Perhaps 
an outline of its cultivation printed in 
this journal might also save a number 
of its readers the trouble of placing 
their queries upon paper. 

Ginseng grows bestin leaf mould, 
and under the shade of trees. [n open 
field or garden culture, even when the 
bede are given the necessary heavy 
mulch of leaves to hold moisture, and 
denee lattice or brush shading, the 
plants do not flourish so well. As we 
have a great deal of uncleared land 
with valuable timber siandiog upon it, 
this whim can be indulged with double 
profits. 

The undergrowth in a plat to be 
planted in ginseng is firat grubbed out, 
leaving saplings aad large timber for 
shade. The earth ia then dug lightly, 
and allloose stones and tree rcots re- 
moved. If it does not seem rich or 
deep enough, we use for fertilizer light 
coats of unleached wood ashes, well 
rotted mauure, decayed vegetable mat- 
ter of almost any kind or leaf mould 
scraped from unter trees ia a’ joining 
thickets. 

Tue beds are usually made about 
four feet wide and of any length con- 
venicut, leaving an alley about a foot 
wide between them, Young roots or 
seeds are planted about 347 inches 
apart. Tae seeds are covered an inch 
deep, the roots about three inches, 
This planting should be done in the 
fall, while roots and seeds are fresh, or 
else they must be kept so until spring 
in beds or boxes of loose, damp soil. 
After planting the beds are covered 
lightly with leaves, which are left to 











productiveness.— Farmers’ Voice, 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 ] 
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Our Alliance brethren interested in 
the work of re-organization might well 
push the work by starting in their 
own families. Take your wife and the 
young men and young ladies into the 
Order, and give them something to do 
If each Allianceman will do this the 
work of reorganization will be well 
started. 

Some of our readers may think the 
Nashville Christian Advocate mistaken 
in some of its statements in the article 
“The Largest Man,” which we copy on 
page 5. But Bro. Connor, of the Rich 
Square (Northampton county) Patron 
and Gleaner, says Darden was really 
the heaviest man on record, and was 
born and raised ‘‘near Rich Square, 
where R. E. Baugham now lives.” 
Editor Connor is preparing an article 
about Darden which will scon appear 
in his paper. 

The county of Durham, as well as its 
capital—in which city, by the way, 
more copies of Tne Progressive Farmer 
are read than in any other one of the 
same size in the State—is wide awake 
and progressive. The latest evidence 
of its progressive spirit is found in the 
fact that the schoolsin Durham courty 

for the ensuing year will run from 
seven to nine months, with an average 
of at least seven and one haif monihs, 
thus making Durham the banner pub- 
lic school county in the State, This is 
a distinction of which Durham county 
should be proud. 


The attempt of the railroads to pre 
vent the increase in tax assessment by 
the Corporation Commission, is likely 
to prove a boomerang. Te attorneys 
appointed to represent the Corporation 
Commission before Judge Simonton 
have worked up avery strong case. 
The mere fact that the sworn reports 
of the railroads show the cost of the 
railroads to have been $87,000 000 and 
their bonded indabtednees $115,000,000, 
while the total assessed valuation of 
the roads by the commi:sion is only 
$42,000,000, shows very plainly the 
weakness of the railroads’ case. 


And now as Boston woman who re 
cently visited Charleaton has returned 
to her home taking with her the widow 
and five children of negro Postmaster 
Baker, who was lynched at Lake City, 
8. 0. last year. She exhibits the 
lynched man’s family to Northern au- 
dieaces, and incidentally stirs up much 
sectional prejudice. The writer is as 
much opposed to lynching as any one, 
but we donot beliave that any good 
will resuit from this. The South will 
sottle its own problems and the inter- 
ference of Northern fanatics will only 
aggravate existing evils. 


Lot every old Allianceman consider 
himself a committee of one with an in 
dividual responsibility resting upon 
him to labor to thoroughly re organiz3 
the Order. Lot the dormant Subs. in 
each county be re-organized and rep 
resen‘ed at the Octobar meeting. Good 
October meetings will mean much. 
Oae enthusiastic worker in each neigh 
borhood can do much good. If you 
wieh any information regarding re or 
ganization or any other Alliance sub 
j:ct, write T. B. Parker, Secretary 
Treasurer, Hillsboro, N.C From now 
till the October meetin; s let the work 
be pushed in every netghborhood. 


Ia a lecture before the Monona Lake 
assembly at Madison, Wis., afew days 
ago, W. J. Bryan said: ‘‘My subject, 
‘What of the Night?’ was suggested by 
a story illustrating a reply which is 
generally made to the farmers when 
they seek to exercise & part in making 
the laws. Some one in describing the 
situation said farmers would elect a 
man to cflise, and the man elected 
would be, as it were, a watchman on 
the tower, and that when the farmer 
called to the watchman, ‘What of the 
night?’ the watchman would answer 
‘Piow on, plow on, plowon.’ It is the 
duty not only of the farmer, but of 
every man to know jus: what the gov- 
eroment ia doing, but it is also his duty 
to have an opinion as to what the gov 
ernment should do.” This is one of 
the best things we have ever seen from 
Col. Bryan. The last sentense strikes 
the key note and cannot be too often 
emphasized. If the people donot study 
Political qucs:ions for themselves and 
‘have opioions as to what the govern 
meat should do” they have no right to 
howl when governmental affairs go 
wrong. 


It is announced that the remains of 
the seven men who were executed at 
Harper’s Ferry, Va., in 1859, for par- 
ticipation in the John Brown raid are 


to be taken up and re-interred along- 
side of Brown’s grave, in the State of 


New York, and that Secretary of War 
Root will order a company of Uaited 
States soldiers to take part in the cere 
mony. This item sounds most im 
probable, yet it comes from high au- 
thority. John Brown broke the laws 
of his country and attempted to siir 
upa rebellion. H3 was undoubtedly 
6s much a traitor as was Benedict Ar- 
nold, and there is about as much rea 
son for the belief that Arnold thought 
he was doing right ia attempting to 
end the Revolution as there is for the 
belief that John Brown was honest in 
his attempt to breed massacres and 
lawlessness. The man who would 
honor the law breaking followera of 
old John Brown in the manner proposed 
should never more protest against 
lynching or similar lawlessness. On 
the contrary he should insist that 
lynchers be honored above other men 
and that the Secretary of War send 
companies of soldiers to honor their 
memory by firing salutes at their 
funerals, etc. Oh, consisiency ! 


Bro. Bailey, of the Recorder, is very 
much excited lest the poor railroads be 
taxed too much. He says that ‘‘lands 
and houses are not assessed at so nearly 
their true money value as railroad 
property.” Bro. Bailey lives in town 
and with the lands and houses with 
which he is acquainted his assertion 
may be correct. Butif he will examine 
the tax lists in the country he will find 
lands assessed at nearly or quite 100 
per cent. of their true value. If he 
does not believe this, let him note the 
prices at which lands that have been 
sold for taxes, for division, etc., have 
sold and compare these prices with 
prices at which they were valued by 
the tax assessor. The city capitalist 
can hide his property; with the farmer 
this is impossible. Tine market value 
of the stock of the North Carolina Rail 
road is upwards of $7,000,010 The 
Corporation Commission has assessed 
it at only $4,000 000. Again, the Cape 
Fear and Yadkia Valley Railroad was 
sold a year ago for $3100,000. A few 
months ago one half of tho road was 
re-sold for $1 800,000. Tae commission 
valued the road for tax at only $2 
500,000. How many land owners have 
property assessed at so much less 
than its true value? 


In a apeech at Greenwood, 8. C., 
last week, Senator Tillman called the 
white cappers who have been terroriz 
ing negroes in that section ‘‘white 
cowards,” doub‘less a very proper 
term. He was undoubtedly also cor 
rect when he said: ‘‘The Yankees are 
watching us closely, and the eyes of 
the whole world are on the race prob 
lem South. They will take advantage 
of everything of this kind to abuse the 
South. You sre just playing into the 
Yankees’ bands.” But into whose 
hands was this same Tillman playing 
when he in this scif same epecch gaid: 
“‘Don’s abuse these poor black 
wretches, but go to the Republican 
leadera. If you want to uproot this 
evil and kill the snake, go kill the Tol 
berts.” If a few white cappsrs »y their 
acts were ‘“‘playing into the hands of 
the Yankees,” wha’ muet we thick of 
the spectacle of a United Siates Sena 
ator, asupposed defender of ia aud 
order. publicly advising that R ‘pupli- 
can leaders be killed, rather than a 
few negroes white-capped? If Tillman 
had evidencs of wrcng-ioing against 
the Tolberts, he should have used it in 
a legal manner. But such talk a3 that 
which is credited to him is enough to 
bring the blush of shame to the cheek 
of every true Southerner. Whither 
are we drifting? 


The Farm Jcurnal says: ‘‘Nexi win 
ter Congress will have to take up this 
(trust) matter and do something, or 
the party responsible for legislation 
will suff sr in public estimation. Prom 
ises alone will not do; performance is 
dcmanded. The thing needed in that 
quarter is to remove tariff duties from 
every article that is controlled by a 
trust, and let it come in free. We 
hope the President will call for this in 
his ennuai message, and the country 
will ba disappointed if he does not. No 
matter how much certain monopolies 
contribute to campaign funds, they 
muat be made to feel that they cannot 
receive a mite of government protec: 
tion, unless they cease retraints upon 
domestic trade, and quit their piratical 
couduct of business Foreign compe - 
tition will soon draw the venom out of 
their fangs.” The Farm Journal’s sug- 
geation 's a good one; no trust should 
have the benefit cf a protective tariff 
But those who expect to ‘‘draw the 
venom” from trust fangs by merely 
withdrawing tariff protection are 
doomed tosevere disappointment. For 
one reason for this belief, among a 
number that might be given, see the 
article ‘International Truste” from 
that eminent authority, the Review of 





Reviews, in our “Thinkers” depart 
ment of last week. 


WISE WORDS FROM ROOSEVELT. 


A very intelligent correspondent of 
ours in a private letter speaks of the 
condition of the laboring mas3es of 
the country and adds: 

“The pity of all this is, our govern 
ment, which we are taxed to keep 
going, is promotivg this condition in 
every possible way. Shame upon our 
members of Congress—every one of 
them.” 

True, many of our Congressmen have 
good reason to be ashamed of their 
acts. Butlet us not forget the fact 
that the average citizen of the coun 
try has as much or greater cause to be 
esramed of hs record. If our Con 
gresemen and legislators have sold out, 
it is because our plain people have 
elected corrupt men to these positions. 
If our Congressmen have been too ig 
norant to pass just lawa it is because 
the plain people have clected ignorant 
Congrcs:men. If they have passed 
lays which enable trusta and monopo 
lists to oppre:s labor, is is because the 
masses of the people have followed 
party rather than principle and have 
elected Congressmen who were not 
true to the intorests of the people. Ii 
law makers have been corrupt it is 
because we have permizted them 
toso. If our people are not prepared 
to select proper Congressmen, it is be 
cause they have refused to read un 
prejudiced papers and to retson for 
themselves, but have allowed party 
bosses to do their thinking for them. 
Gov. Roosevelt, of New York, told 
some very wholesome trutks of this 
kind in his speech on ‘Practical Poli 
tics and Decent Politics,” which he de 
livered before the largest audience that 
ever gathered in the Auditorium at 
Ocean Grove, N. J., last week, and 
which was reported in the last issue of 
the New York Outlook. 

It is idle, Col. Ro s:velt effirmed, 
for the mags of good people to set 
themselves apart as not responsible for 
our political shcricomings. In the 
end, the politicans must be exactly 
what the people allow them to be. 
They must represent the pecple—per- 
haps the vice, perhaps the virtue, per. 
haps the ind:ffzrence of the people. 
This does not in the least excuse poli 
ticians who ere bad, as Mr. Roosevelt 
made haste to say; but we must keep 
in mind the fact that every vicious, 
or every successful vicious politican, 
tends to debauch public conscience, to 
render bad men bolder, and decent 
men, who are not farsighted, more 
cynically iadifferent than cver. If, in 
blaming the politician, we forget that 
we are ourselves to blame for permit- 
ting hia existence, we should noi fail 
into the mistake of thinking that we 
shall ever mako politics better by hys 
terics. ‘*Wild denunciation of ali pol 
iticians, good or bad, is the very thing 
most advantageous to the bad politi- 
cian, because such denunciation, be 
ing one half false, Icses all practical 
effect, as it is impors'ble to separate 
the true from the false.” ‘‘Remem- 
ber that your highest duty to the State 
is to gee that you do ali that within 
you lies to elevate the standard of pub 
lic lite, to demand honesty end effi 
ciency in your public men, and to 
frown on the system of lying slander 
which would teach you that there is 
no good and no bad, no black and no 
white, that everything is gray, and 
every man a time-server who will do 
asmuch i'l as he dares.” Another 
form of hysterics, against which the 
hearers were cautioned, is that of sud 
den uprigbtness, of ‘ sudden insurrec 
tions of virtue.” 

“Do not get into the babit of per. 
mitting things to drift from bad to 
worse, with the belief that you can al 
ways apply a revolutionary remedy. 
You mighi just as weil exp2ct to con- 
duct a private business safely on such 
principles as to get a satisfactory gov 
ernment by thoir application in public 
life. Revolutions are cometimes neces 
sary, but gover: m ut by revolution is 
not a success, 

* You have als> got to possess cour 
age, and, finally, you have got to pos 
sess Common sense. Courage, bacauze, 
it there is one individual whois not en- 
titled to exist in a community like 
ours, itis the timid gocd mano. You, 
all of you remember how Wesley, 
when remonetrated with becasue his 
hymn tunes were considered too joy 
ous, too full of fire tor religious music, 
answered that he did not intend to 
allow the devil to monopolize the good 
tunes. Juat eo we should be careful 
not to let tke devil’a sgouts monopo 
lize the courage and the common eenss, 
while the workers for righteousness 
confine themselves strictly to bigh 
principles and good intentions. .. . It 
good people are afraid to assert them- 
selves, if they shrink from the hurly 
burly of politics, if they won’t go to 
caucuses and the polls, and if they con- 
fine themselves to lamenting amount 
of evil there is scattered through the 
world, they are not going to make 
much progress, and the politician who 
has neither fear nor scruple will al 
ways beat those who have scruples, 





but who also have fears. To beat him 


as he should be beaten, you have got 
to marshal the men who are scrupu- 
lous in their morals, who believe in 
decency and right, and who, so far 
from having any fear, are ready, if 
need be, to smite with thesword of the 
Lord and of Gideon.” 

Let Roosevelt’s doctrine be preached 
everywhere. Donot tell the careless 
voter that his Congressmen are to 
blame for his condition. Tell him that 
he himgelf is to blame, because if hia 
Congressmen have legislated against 
his interests, he has permitted it. 
Roosevelt's -uggestion as to commo 
sense in politics is also worth repeat- 
ing: 

“Take Abraham Lincoln’s words, 
when he said that if he could not get 
the best, then he was going to 
zet the best possible. Never be 
content with evil, never accept apol- 
cgies for what is bad, but do not throw 
away the chance to get good merely 
because it is not the best that could ba 
obtained urder ideal conditions.” 

The Dreyfus trial continues. The 
Progressive Farmer does not pubiish 
the proceedings as it is merely are 
hash of the charges and counter 
charges that have been made for four 
years past. The evidence s:ems 
strongly iu favor of Dreyfus, but the 
judges, it is thought, are prejudiced 
against him and his acquittal is not 
absolutely certain. 


eno ee 
A GROUNDLESS CHARGE, 





The Charlotte Observer says: ‘‘Less 
than a year ago the Cubans were ex 
citing much sympathy by appeals to 
this country to stop the war the Span- 
iards were waging upon them. Their 
cry wes heard and answered; the cruel 
Spaniard was driven fromthe Western 
Hemisphere. But as has been asked 
before, at what cost? Now we have 
the spectacle of a much better people 
than the Cubans appealing to the c:v 
ilizsd world tostop the war the United 
States are waging upon them, whichis 
devasiating their country. It turns 
out that in our z‘al to act for the sake 
of humanity we have driven the ‘mer 
ciless, red handed Spaniard’ from the 
West only to take his place in the 
Ezst. There is a heavy responsibility 
in this business to be charged against 
somebody when the day of settlement 
arrives.” And some of our exchanges 
are eaying that this ‘‘strikes the nail 
on the head.” In our opinion it does 
nothing of the kind. While we are 
firmly of the opinion that we should 
not have taken possession of the Philip 
pines, we do not think that fact ex 
cuses the asgertion that we are carry - 
ing on war in Spanish atyle. Our war 
in the Pailippines is certainly being 
conducied in accordance with the laws 
of war aad we are neither starving the 
people nor working on the reconcen 
trado plan. 


—_—_—— oo ee 
Bro. A. M. Hunter, writes that at 
the Davidson county weetiag ia July, 
cn3 newly reorganized Sub. was re 
ported. He thinks the Order is on the 
up grade in cld Davidson. From every 
section of the State we are receiving 


most encouraging reports. Let every 
man do his duty and the work wiil go 


forward as never before. 
psi aaa 
THE 


5 a atid 
POLITICIANS W#RE NOT 
THERE, 


Tie Charlotte People’s Paper in the 
following paragraph strikes the nail 
squarely on the head: 

‘‘Men who go into the Alliance here 
after for the s2le purpose of riding into 
a fat cflice as has been done hereto 
foree are going to find scme rough 
stock on theranch. We don’t mean to 
say that a man Cannot be a member of 
the Alliance and hold a political job, 
but wedo say if hie sole aim when he 
joics the Ailiance is to get a political 
job he will have a j>b getting a politi 
cal job. There are a number of meno 
in this State holding down good tat 
State and National jobs that rode in 
on the Alliance and profess to be mem 
bers of the crder but only one of them 
was pri s:nt at the State meeting.” 

R ght you are; the politicians were 
not there. And hereafter ij would be 
well to watch the fellows who “rode 
into cflice on the Alliances” but deserted 
it in its hour of need. The Alliance 
men of the State have had some ex 
perience that they can turn to good 
account just now. 

And one of the best indications that 
the Alliances at its receat State meet 
ing did good work is found in the fact 
that all the practical politicians are 
mad and kicking. They are alarmed 
at the idea of men of all parties joining 
together in a great fraternal organiza- 
tion, one uf whose purposes is ‘to labor 
for the education of the ma:segin the 
sciences of economical government ina 
strictly mon partisan spirit.”” Some 
Fusion politicians are saying that the 
Ailiance has ‘‘gone Democratic and is 
ruined,” while many Democratic politi- 
cians are hatching up any number of 
¢q ally s!anderous charzes. 

But the people ‘‘see through the 
game” of these politicians, and are 
going to organize in spite of them, and 





In some instances to spite them! Let 
i the good work go on. 


THE THINKERS. 


THE PROPER INI: IATIVE. 





I was very much interested in your 
remarks in The Farmer’s Voice of 
July 8, where you speak of what 
Aaron Jones has to say about trust 
legislation. In making demand for 
legislation it is necessary to be explicit 
in just what you want, and every 
statement should be clear cut and 
precise, so that only one interpreta. 
tion should be given. Legislation of 
thse shot gun order generally hits, if it 
hits all, about where you don’: want it 
to hit. A maa may be sent tocon 
gress and he may hon:etly try to do 
everything he can, but he is handi 
capped in 60 masy piaces that failure 
scems inevitable, and unless he knows 
just what it ia he wants to do, he may 
do something that looka some like it, 
but yet be of no valua at ail. 

Usiless the common people can form 
ulate and draft out some provisions of 
law upon which they can all unite, 
and even ba ready to smash old party 
lines all to pieces but that they will 
have it, their genera! random talk is 
like talking to the wind so far as ac 
complishing anything to their benefit. 

The interests of the common people 
in the law making houses have ncbady 
to lock out for them exc2pt the mem 
bers elect, but the interests of trusts, 
and all manner of grab games, have 
the very best talent they can hire to 
go and be ever ready to push along a 
bill that may further their endg, or be 
ready to throw checks in the way of a 
bill that works against their interesta. 

The way to do is to draft the bill be. 

fore the election, and get it in such 
shape that it can be agreed upon by 
the great bulk of the common peopie, 
and then have your members pledged 
to stand by that bill just as you hand 
it to them, and then you will have 
some show of getting som2thing done 
that will be of interest to you. But, 
gays some one, how are we going to get 
up something upon which we can all 
agree? I know that’s precisely the 
question, andif you sea amosuntain 
before you in that proposition, don’t 
be too hard on a poor member of the 
legislature if his forty days were spent 
and to all appearance only the wrong 
thing accomplished. 
Well, my idea of the way to go at it 
is for every one who may be abie to 
have an idea on the sudjeci to write 
it down, and taen take it before the 
farmers’ ciud, or the grange, and there 
discuss it, and vote upon it, and if 
sufficiently sanctioned by the vote, to 
pass iton totbe nxt clubor grange 
for them to discuss; bui here is one 
very essential thing, and that is not to 
be too querulous, and remember that 
other people’s idsas may be really as 
good as ycurs, and may work fuliy as 
well, 

Keeping the common people scat 
tered is where the unecrupuica 
schemer gets in his fine work, for 
were they ailio unite upon one idea, 
there is no power great enough to 
withstand them. The psople can yet 
have it all their ova way if they will 
only get together and talk sense, and 
agree upon it, and then vote straight 
at it.—Taomas Buckman in Farmers 
Voice. 

mb 0 9 ee 
CONCERNING SKLF-GOVERN- 
MENT. 


It has been erroneously taken for 
granted in certain quarters that the 
Daclaration of Indepeadence affirms, 
or at loast implies, that the right of 
self government is one of the inalien 
able rights with which all men are en 
dowed by their Creator. In conse. 
quence some men assume this doctrine 
to be true, on the authority of that 
D ciaration, and others, seeing it to 
be evidently false, repudiate that 
D ciaration. But neither can have 
read with mucs care the document 
which the first culogize and the sec 
ond condemn Tas D:claration of In- 
dependence does noi affirm, nor even 
remotely imply, that self government 
is an inaliexabie right. 

In fact, seif government is not a 
right at all—it is a capacity. We 
might as weil say that it is the inalien 
able right of every man to read or 
every animal to fly as to say that it is 
the inalienable right of every com- 
muuity to govera ltself. It is wrong 
to forbid mento read; but there are 
men who cannot read, aad if they are 
to leara anything they must be read 
tc; itis wroug to forbid men to exer 
cise self-government, but there are 
men who cannot exercise self-govern- 
ment, andif thoy sre not to destroy 
both themselves and others they musi 
be controled. Self government or seif- 
command is, saya the Century Dic- 
tionary, ‘‘that equanimity which ea 
ables one in any situation to be reason- 
able and prudent, and to do what the 
circumstances require.” If a man pos- 
sesses this equanimity, is reasonadie 
and prudent, can do and does do what 
the circumstances require, he hasa 
right to be let alone. But if he has 
not this ¢q swimity, if he is not reason- 





what the circumstances require, ha ig 
not to be let alone; he is to be con. 
trolled by men who possess the quali- 
ties which he lacks. When the mob 
at Warduer marches to the works of a 
corporation and proceeds to blow them 
up with dynamite, it is not the €qua- 
nimity which enables it to be reason- 
able and prudent. When Cuban resi- 
dents in Santiago keep their foul 
stables in their back yards, and leave 
their vaults to overflow with filth, and 
suffer the corpses of men and of beasts 
to rot in the public streets, they prove 
that they have not the reason and 
pruderc: necessary to enable them to 
do what the circumstance; r: quire 

and the six hundred dying every 
week before their time cry out against 
the assumed right of the community 
to slay the innocont by its unreason 
and imprudencs. Self government is 
@ capacity, and the right to exarcice g 
capacity depends on the possession of 
it. He who has no capacity to govern 
himself has no inalienable right to 
pretend to govern himself and to try 
to govern othars. 

But because self government is not a 
right but a capacity, and a right only 
as the capacity is first developed, 
therefore self government ia the ideal 
form of government. For all true 
government consisis in the control of 
the lower and worse elements by the 
higher and the better. When the 
lower and the worse control and the 
higher and better are superseded or 
are in abeyance, there is no true gov- 
ernment. A man who is under what 
we call the control of his appetites or 
passions is not exercising self coutrol 
at al!; for self control means the con- 
trol of the lower self by the higher 
self. S) a community which is under 
the control of its passions is not selif- 
governed; for self government means 
the government of the worse by the 
better. Mob law is only a euphemism 
for lawlessness. Certainly all good 
government is that in which the good 
controls and the evil is controiled. It 
is quite evident, therefore, that the 
best government is that in which in 
every individual the good controls and 
the evil is controlled. Majority gov- 
ernment, which a great many people 
seem to regard as identical with sel!- 
government, though it is quite differ- 
ent, would make an infernal bedlam 
out of a lunatic asylum, for it would 
put the physicians and the keepers 
under control of the lunatics. Majority 
government is no goverament fora 
lunatic asylum. But, oa the other 
hand, self government is the end 
which the physiciars and the keepers 
have constaatiy in view. Their aim is 
go to exercisa their control ag to de 
velop in the luaatics iatruated to their 
charge the power of controlling them 
selves. The lunatic is under the com- 
mand of one who has ¢q tanimity and 
is reasonable and prudent, in order 
that, if possible, there may be im- 
parted to him such equanimity «and 
such meacure of reason and prudence 
that at the earliest possible mument 
he can take c3mmand of hims»if Tae 
lunatic has no right of seif govorc- 
ment until he has the capacity of gscii- 
government; but he is govera:d in 
in order that he may be endowed with 
that capacity. 

These principles appaar to us to be 
self-evident; to need no argument in 
their support; to require ouly clear 
statement to be inatantly apprehended 
astruc. Their application to the In- 
dian, the negro, and the Philippine 
problem is no: difficult. In the case 
of the Indians we have ignored one of 
these two principles—namely, that 
self government is the true end of 
government; in the case of the negroes 
we iguored the other—namely, the 
necessity of government tosecure self: 
government; in the case of the Philip 
pines we are in danger from both 
directions.—The New York Outlook, 
({ndependent.) 


——» +a 

In a D3mocracy, where the majority 
is assumed to rule, to be in reality the 
governing power, there should be n0 
power, no law, ao privileges, no prece 
dent, no constitutional or other legis- 
lative enactment that for 4 
moment should stand between 
that majority and the exercise of that 
power—asauming, of course, it is 4 
just power io be justly exercised. N29 
man, no set of men, so President, 00 
House, no Sauate, no labog, ro judge, 
no court of one nor of tive or ten, or of 
more or iesa judges should siaud O¢- 
tween the mxjory and ite juss wie 
or desire. If, taca, the maj ory snould 
rule, the paopie sacuid have aa oppor 
tunity to express themselves on any 
and all legisiation \ proposed uader 
such form of government. In other 
words, every proposed law should first 
be submitted to the people for their 
scrutiny, consideratioa, approval OF 
rejection.—N, Y. Verdict (Dem). 





There is no true maohood without 4 
high purpose. Purpose is moral con 
centration. it is the rudder of tne 10 
dividual life. Purpose meansh viog a0 
object in life, a defiaite goal to attaln. 
It is not confined to aa exalted ambi 
tion, towering into the clouds of the ua- 
attainable—it means the conscious 4! 





reciing each individual should give to 


able and prudent, if he does not do | his life. —-Wm. G. Jordan, 
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State News. 


_ 
WHAT TAR HEELS ARE DOING. 





am 2 the State Press—Drops “f Turpentine 
« Grains of Rice from the East —Clusters 
¢ arapes and Tobacco Stems from the 
ve: th—Stalks of Corn and Grains of 
wheat from the West—Peanuts 
and Cotton Seed from the South 


Mr. Geo. W. Watts has given the 
Baptist University of Raleigh $500. 

Mr. L A. Carr, of Dirham, will be 
chief marshal of the nex State fair. 

Mr. Frank Brown, near Salis>ury, 
made 380 bushels of wheat cff 21 
acres. 

The Newton Eaterpriee says Capt. 
Eli Fry, of Catawba county, raised 
1,100 bushels of wheat this year. 

A chewing gum factory is to be es 
tablished at Greensboro. Geo. W. 
Koatier & Son are the prcj32ctors. 

There was never at any one time in 
the history of Raleigh so much street 
improvement going on a8 just now. 

The Burke County News says the ap 
ple crop in that county is large. Dis 
tilleries are buying them at from 5 to 
12 centa per bushel. 

The Wilkesboro Chronicle eays that 
lightning struck the dwelling of Alf 
Watkins, at Fair Plains Saturday, 
knocked a bedstead to pieces and killed 
two pigs under the house. 

The Randolph Argus says that Mr. 
W. M. Stephens, an old school teacher, 
was in Asheboro Monday and said that 
he has received over $8 000 of public 
school money for teaching sincsa he 
was 18 years old. 

A fine Berkshire boar, said to be the 
finest in the world. recently bought in 
Exgiand for Mr. Vanderbilt’s estate at 
Biltmore, was taken up the Western 
road Tuesday to Bicmore. Mr. Van- 
derbilt paid $1,300 for the hog. The 
Asheville Citizen says the c state also 
has the finest Berkshire sow 1n the 
world. 

The Gistonia Gazette makes the fol 
lowing announcement: ‘‘After this 
issue Mr. W. M- Grier becomes editor 
and manager of The Gazstte. Heisa 
sonof D:. W. M. Grier, president of 
Erckine College, has some acquaint 

ance with newspaper making, and is a 


young man of excellent spirit and 
character.” 
The State Treasurer Wednesday 


opened bics for the bonds for the pur 
chase of the penitentiary farm. The 
Wachovia Loan and Trust Company, 
of Winston, made the biggest bid, 
$65,250, which is $108 75. Tais com 
pany took the $110,000 of penitentiary 
bonds issued last month for paying 
debts of the penitentiary. 

The Shelby Aurora says the army 
worm has appeared in Cleveland 
county. D. B. F. Suttle. who had 
about one and ahsailf acres of fine 
young corn reports that the entire field 
was destroyed in one night. They left 
not a stalk to tell the tale of destruc: 
tion wrought. They are exceedinly 
tapid in their ravages, moving swiftly 
and leaving a clean path in their 
Wake. 

A Greensboro dispatch says: It is 
stated on reliable authority that ina 
short time Superintendent McBse and 
other officials of the Seaboard Air Line 
will confor with a committee from 
Greensboro relative to running the 
Seaboard through to this place. The 
Proposed line will run from Pittsboro 
up Haw river to Haw River station, 
thence through Graham, Burlington 
and Gits nville to Greensboro. 


A dispatch from Red Springs, Au 
gust 17ch, gays: There was a ten thou 
sani dollar fire here today caused by 
Sparks. W. J. McDiarmid’s lumber 
plant was burned. The loss ws s $5,000, 
partially covered by insurarcs. The 
Red Springs Lumber Company lost 
four cars, much lumber, their freight 
depot, etc. Logs $1,000, not insured. 
The A. O. L railroad lost three flat 
Cars and a water tank. The damage 


to the track caused two hours’ delay 
of trains, 


A special from Wilmington, August 
17th says: The commemoration cele 
bration today of the battle of Moore's 
Creek bridge, fought at dawn, Febru 
ary 27,1776, was a grand episode in 
the history of Pender county and 
furnishes truly an inspiring example. 
Fully two thoueand paople, of which 
number between six and seven hun 
dred were ladies, participated in the 
ceremonies of perpetuating the deede 
% vaior of the revolutionary heroes of 
this great North Carolina battle, whi:h 
‘8 marked with renown on histcry’s 
Page, for the importance of the tri- 
umph and valor of the sons of the Od 
‘orto State who achieved it. The 
battle needs no description in these 
Columaa, 48 it is, and if not, should be, 
athiliar to every American school girl 
or boy. 

Releigh Post: The papere adme in 
Our own St si 
hes ate, are remarking some 
a over the proposed establishment 
in : negro town” in Alabama, where 
. - Cne will reside save negroes, who 

‘N, of course, hold all the Cffices, etc, 


North Carolina has had such a town 
for years; Princston, across the river 
from Tarboro. It is peopled by colored 
people entirely, and had its own mu 
Dicipal government, and the last time 
we heard of the placa it was a peace- 
able, quietly governed community, 
never interfering with white people, 
and white people never treespassing 
upon them. Speaking of this Alabama 
town, the Wilmington Messenger adds: 
“North Carolina has two exclusively 
white towns into which colored people 
are not allowed to enter, and they are 
peopled by Northern whites.” 


Tide negroes from all over the State 
are Called to meet in Raleigh in a gen 
eral conference on S:ptember 27h and 
28th. The call for this conventions 
says: ‘‘Industrially, we are not mak- 
ing any headway. Weare not accumu 
lating money, nor owning land—and 
until we do this we cannot be ccunted 
as material factors. Are you thinking 
along this line, and have you any plan 
to benefit the masses? Educationally, 
we must do more. The age demands 
that intelligence go to the front. Plans 
should be devised to open a free night 
school in every church, and thus create 
@ new stimulus for education. Politi 
cally, we must find where we are, and 
allow future events to shape our 
course.” Thecallis signed by C. H. 
King and A. M. Moore. Piaus for de 
feating the Constitutional Amendment 
will be discussed. The promoters claim 
it will be the most important negro 
conferercs ever held in the State. 


—————— oo 


ALLIANCE SPEAKING IN WAKE. 


The Lecturer of Wake County Far- 
m<«rs’ Alliance, Bro. H E. King, will 
deliver Alliance Lactures at the follow- 
ing places on dates named: 

House’s Creek, Friday night August 
25th 7 oclock. 

EKoenezar, Saturday night August 
26th 7 o'clock. 

White O.xk, Friday night September 
8ik 7 o clock. 

Olive’s Chapel, Saturday night Sep 
tember 9:h 7 o'clock. 

Apex, Monday Sept. 11:h 8 30 4. m. 


_—_——3 eo] oe ae 
HORRIBLE ACCIDENT IN WILSON 
COUNTY. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

S2veral days ago Mr. Fab Lewis 
took Mise Jane Fuigum toa picnic at 
L3e’s Chapel and was returning in the 
evening ard had reached within one 
anda half milesof the homeof Mr. 
James Fulgum, father of Miss Jane, 
when an awful eccident occurred. Mr. 
M. Parker and his brother were cut 
ting down a large long leaf pine for 
the purposeof taking it to their saw 
mill near by, and a3 they cui the tree 
so it would fall, they looked up the 
road and ea v for the first time, agen 
tleman and lady coming down the 
road. Oseof the Parkers pushed the 
tree and tried toturn its cours3 from 
the road, and the other waving his 
arms and shouting to top of his voice 
(at the same time running towards the 
roas), to the young man to “‘stop, 
stop!” But alas, the young man heeded 
not the frantic warnings of the Parkers 
nor the pleadings of the young lady by 
his side, but drove on and under the 
tree just as it came down with a terri 
bie crash and awful results. 

The buggy was shattered by the 
body of the tree falling a cross the 
spatter board and the horse instantly 
killed by a limb striking across the 
back, while the legs of the young man 
and young lady were broken and 
badly lacerated. Both legs of the 
young man and the right of the young 
lady were broken about the lower 
third, while the left leg of the young 
lady was chattered. very badly at the 
upper third. This waa caused, very 
likely, by the lady, at the last mo 
m-nt, attempting to spring from the 
buggy and had put her foot cut in the 
attempt. 

Dr. H. F. Freeman wa; sent for, and 
in a very short time was on the ground 
and found Mr. Lowis, and Miss Ful 
gum, lying side by side on the wet 
ground, just as friends had lain them 
when they pulled them from the awful 
wreck. 

Dr. Freeman at once set about mak: 
ing them as comfortable as possible 
and they were taken to Mr. James 
Fuigum’s Dr. Freeman fearing one or 
two amputations might have to be 
mate, sent at once for Dra. Moore and 
Anécerson of Wilson. Taese gentle 
men came as early ag possible. The 
doctors after a hard night’s work, 
left these young peopl? inas comfort 
abie a condition as could be expected, 
In the early morning (Friday) Dr. 
Freeman returned in a few hours and 
found Miss Jane had gcne into a 
comatase state from which she could 
not be aroused, and at about 12 o’clock 
Saturday she passed into her eternal 
home where her many friends and 
loved ones believe she is bappy. 

Mr. Lewis was sent home Sunday 
evening and is doing well at this writ 
ing. 

The tree was in full view of the 
young man. It isa very strange and 





sad accident. ‘A FRIEND,” 








General News. 


SPARKS FROM THE WIRES. 





The Latest Reliable News From the 
Earth’s Four Corners Selected 
and Condensed for Pro: 
gressive Farmer 
Readers 

It is reported that Hon. Thomas B. 
Reed may remain in Congress, al- 
though he has asgoviated himself with 
a law firm in Now York, 

The damage done by the Texas flood 
ia now placed by E J Holmes, statis 
tical expert of tke Agricultural Da- 
partment at Washington, et $7 414 000. 

The Democrats of the eighth Missouri 
district have nominated Judge D W. 
Shackleford for Corgress to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Cor- 
gressman Bland. Silver was side- 
tracked. 

Richard Croker, tha leader of Tam 
mauy has returned from Europe an 
anti-oxpansionist and a Bryan man. 
When ke left home he was again Bryan 
and in favor of the retention of the 
Philippines. 

Eighty four per cent of the entire 
State of Ideho is still public land, 
amounting to more than 44.600,000 
acres Of this area it has been esti 
mated by the Government Geclogical 
Survey that 7 000 000 acres can be suc 
cessfully irrigated. 

Hew York World and Associated 
Press dispatches say that three times 
in one day last week William J: nnings 
Bryan indicated to the Iowa Demo- 
crats that he no longer insist upon 
making the silver ratio of 16 to 1 the 
measure of party fealty. 


Aguinaldo has appealed to the Pow- 
ers for recognition of ‘KF .lipino inde 
pendence,” in & dccumant dated from 
Tarlac, July 27. It has been sent to 
all the foreign consuls at Manila, with 
the request that it be forwarded to 
their respective governments. 


An attempt was made at Rennes, on 
Aug. 14, to assassinate Maitre Labori, 
the chief counsel of Captain Dreyfus. 
He was shot from behind by one of 
two men who lay in wait for him as he 
was passing from his house to the hall 
of the court martial. The bullet passed 
through his back and lodged in the 
tissues back of the lungs. The affair 
has created great excitement, and the 
session of the court was adjourned. 
Lat: sinews ‘s that M Labori will prob 
ably recover from the wound. 


The second trial of Alfred Dreyfus, 
on charges of bigh treason, was begun 
at Reunes, Aug 7. ‘he prisoner bore 
himself with dignity and compceure, 
and his declarations of innocence, 
under sharp questioning, were intense 
ly dramatic. His prompt and coher- 
ent replics indicate that his intellect is 
unclouded. Great crowds surrounded 
the building to catch a glimpse of the 
famous prisoner while entering and 
leaving the hall. The court held its 
first session, Augus! 8.4, to eximine 
the secret dos3iez, or collection of doc- 
uments bearing on the case. The prose: 
cution relies largely upon the dossier 
and the reason for its sscret examin- 
ation is said to be that scme of the 
papers involve relations with Germany 
and otker Powers. 


The law req‘ res that railroads pub- 
lish their tariff rates and the law is 
generally compelled with, says the in- 
ters ate commerce commicsion, It is 
nevertheless true that while as a gen 
eral rule rates are reasonable and not 
seriously discriminative, except where 
the long and short haul is dieregarded, 
a great part of the competitive busi- 
nesa is done at present upon secret 
rates, which are leas than those speci 
tied in published tariffs. While dis- 
criminations and preferences have been 
ostensibly removed or diminished, 
they still exist in a most aggravated 
form. The roads claim this situation 
cannot be charged unless they have 
the power to combine and thereby 
control the competition which pro 
vokes these violations of law. The 
commission claims that a large part of 
the railway business is now transacted 
upon illegal ratea and io certain quar- 
ters charging the published rates is 
the exception. When competition has 
been effectively crushed out in all lines 
of business, what then? 


The Mczt committee is still ferret- 
ing out badness in the bad portions of 
New York city, remarks the Charlotte 
Obeerver. Oae of ite detectives spent 
a night in the Tenderloin recently, 
with his pockets full of spurious 
money. Ho was robbod with lavish 
prodigality by the bad women of that 
section, who thrust their vicioueness 
into his face on the streets. He com. 
plained to the police of chat disrrict, 
and they located the female thieves, 
but quarrcled with them as to who 
should have the eto!e1 money, them- 
selves or the robbers, the despoiled 
victim evidently being eupposed to be 
dead. Such robberies are of constant 
occurrence, the police evidently being 
in collusion with vice to an appalling 





collusion by the municipal administra- 
tion. Indeed, the supposed ‘“‘guar- 
diane of the law” are passing the point 
of merely winking at vice. They are 
becoming active criminals themselves. 
One of ‘the flocss” recently held up a 
street car in the American metropolis 
and robbed everybody on it worth rob- 
bing. Prcfligate women from all parts 
of the country are pouring into the 
city, because the town is ‘‘wide open,” 
and one of the Mazet detectives found 
thirty posts unpatrolled by policemen 
in the worst part of the city. Such is 
disreapectable, disreputable vice in 
New York. 


A leading Havana merchant, a Cu 
ban, having business connections with 
most of the cities of the island, and 
who claims to be well posted regard 
ing Ciban affairs, announces that uni 
versal suffrage in Cuba would mean a 
black repubiic in the near future, and 
that the only means of preventing it 
would be the incorporation of the 
island as a possession of the United 
States, as a Ssate, territory or colony, 
leading to American immigration, in- 
termarriage, the enrichment of in: ular 
blood and the improvement of the 
population. Ia his judgment, Cuba is 
otherwise doomed t> become another 
Hayti. is asiertions are based upon 
the fact that io p»pulation not exceed 
ing 1 250,000 with a voting capacity of 
400 000, the Spaniards number only 
50,000, the white Cubans, 125,000; 
those claiming to be white, 25 000, 
while the blacks numbered 200,000 in 
voting strength. His theory is thet 
more than half the Spaniards, under a 
system of universal suffrage, would 
not vote, and the number who would 
vote must inevitably diminish each 
year. Tae Oubars who will no longer 
have the fresh blood of Spanish immi 
grants to draw upon, wiil gradually 
grow fewer, while on the other hand, 
the blacks, who thrive in this climate, 
and are big, strong and healthy, will 
increase at a rapid rate. The result 
wiil be, he believes, that in fitty yeare 
there will bs more than two million 
negroes in the island and less than 
250,000 others. ‘‘Even in the first 
election,” he declares, ‘‘the blacks 
could carry evorything their own way, 
if they knew their strength.” 


————ap ee 


STAND UP TO COL BRYAN, 


Iowa Democrats Endose the Chicago 
Platform, 

Des Mcinges Aug. 17.—The Iowa 
Demccrats in ccnvention here to day 
endorsed ‘“‘unequivocally and unre- 
servedly the Chicago natianal platform 
in whole and in detail,” and adopted 
resolutions favoring Bryan for Presi 
dent,denouncing the war in the Philip 
pines as ‘‘repudiation of American 
doctrine,” and denouncing trusts as 
ruincus to business. 

The silver element ran the conven- 
tion, and Cato Selle, the conservative 
candidate for governcr, had to with 
draw becaus: radicai silver men would 
not vote for him on anything but a 16 
to 1 platform. Partial fusion with 
Popul’s‘s vas decided on, despite the 
bitter opposition of State leaders, Tie 
following ticket wag nominated: 

Governor, Fred E. White; Lieu- 
tenant Governor, M. L. Bavis; Su- 
preme Court Judge, A Van Wagener; 
Railway Commissioner, W. H. Cal- 
houn (Pop); Superintendent of Pub 
lic Instructioa, P. H. Holst. 

ey 00 Qe 
UNITED STATES DEPAR * MENT 
OF AGRICULTURE CROP 
CIRCULAR FOR AU.- 
GUST, 1899 

Corn: Condition —The average con 
dition of corn on August 1 wae 899 
This was 2.9 points higher than at the 
corresponding date last year 5 7 points 
higber than on Auguat 1, 1897, and 3 2 
points above the mean of the August 
average for the last ten years. There 
was an improvement during the month 
of 8 points in Pennsylvania, 5 in Ohio 
and Il inois, 4in Indiana and Lousiane, 
1 in Iowa, 3 in Missouri and Texas, 14 
in Kansze, and 6 in Nebraska and Ar- 
kansas. O. the other hand, there was 
adecliaze of 9 poins in Virginia, 3 in 
North Carolina, 8 in South Carolina, 7 
Tennessee and Kentucky, aad 1 in 
Gsorgia and Alabama. 

Topacco: Condition —During July 
the average condition of tobacco de 
clined 11 points in Kentucky, 6in Ten 
nessee, 3 ic Missouri, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia, 2 in Maceacbusetts, 1 in 
Oaio and Wisconsin, and 8 in Indiana. 
Oa the other hand, there was an im 
provement ian New York, while in con 
necticut the crop about held its own. 

APPLES: Condition.—There are but 
few States from which the reports as 
to the apple crop are not even more 
unfavorable than they were last month. 
Taking the 14 States having 3 000,000 
or upward apple trees in bearing at the 
last cencus, there was a further de 
cline during July of 7 points in New 
York and Tenneesee, 3 points in Penn 
sylvania and Kentucky, 4 in Miesouri, 
North Carolina, and Maine, and 6 in 





extent, and they are protected in that  Jowa, 


THE COST OF THE GOVERNENT 
IN THE TWO YEARS OF THE 
LAST CONGRESS. 


An cffizial revision of the appropri- 
ations by the Fifts-fifth Congress 
shows a total for the first session of 
$893 231,615, and for the second of 
$674.981,022, or $1 568,212 637 in all. 

Besides the direct appropriations, con 

tracis were authorized for sums aggre 

gating $77,047,274, of which much 
more than one half was for new war- 
ships 

During the two vears covered by the 
Congress there was an annual increase 
of expenditures caused by additions to 
the army and navy aggregating more 
than $10,398 000, and in the various 
branches of the civil establishment 930 
new cCflices were creatsd and &52 old 
ones abolished. 

The largest appropriations in the 
second session were, in their order, for 
pensions, postcfiices, army, navy, sun 
dry civil purposes, deficiencies, mis 
cellaneous purposes, legislative, rivers 
and harbors, Indians, District of Co 
lumbia, fortifications, sgriculture, and 
diplomatic and consular corps. 

Up to May 1, 1899, the expenditures 
on account of the war, excluding thc s° 
made in preparation before war was 
declared, amounted to about $300,000,- 
000, of which $266 608 480 was spent on 
the army and navy since June 30:h, 
1898 - Saturday Evening Post. 





—__— ee oe 
BOLTING DEMOCRATS IN KEN- 
TUGRY. 

LExineTon, Ky., Aug. 16 —Anti- 


Goebel Democrats met in conventicn 
bere this afternoon and unanimously 
nominated ex-Governor John Young 
Brown for Governor. It was the 
largest Democratic convention ever 
held in Kentucky, 110 counties being 
represented by delegates. 

The resolutions adopte*, after 
declaring that Goebel and the other 
nominees of the Louisville convention 
were not the choice of the Democrats 
of Kentucky and that the nominations 
had been secured by fraud, and were 
therefore not entitld to support, en- 
dorsed the Chicago platform, recog- 
nized Bryan as leader and their choice 
for the presidential nomination, con 
demned the Louisville Courier Jour 
nal and Times for supporting Goebel 
and the gold standard; denounced in 
strong terms the Goebel election law ; fa 
vored new laws for the regulation of 
railroads in the State and for open 
competition in the sale of school books; 
condemned the President for aiding 
and abstting trusts; condemned the 
State administration for mismanage- 
ment and extravagance, and concluded 
with an appcal to ‘every citizen who 
favors the preservation of civil liberty, 
honest electiors and good government 
for support in the patriotic effort to re 
deem Kentucky from R>publican dom 
ination and from the threatencd evils 
of corrupt machine politics.” 

—) <> ee 
PRACTICAL UTILITY OF WIRE. 
LESS TELEGRAPAY. 





In the month of March the world 
was made aware of the practical value 
of a wireless telegraphy in a most im 
pressive manner, when by means of 
this wonderful discovery a two thou- 
sand ton freight ship, the ‘‘Elbe,” with 
thirty lives on board, was saved 
through its instrumentality. The facts 
are briefly as follows: The Britich gov- 
ernment some time since placed a4 
wireless telegraphic transmitter cn 
board the East Goodwin Lightship. 
On the nearest land, twelve miles 
away, stands the Exst Foreland Light 
house, aud in its tower was placed the 
receiving instrument. Here a mea 
sage wag received, without wire, from 
the lightsbip, stating that a full-rigged 
vessel had just gone ashore on the 
treacherous sands. The ship was in 
imminent danger and should have 
prompt succor. Oa receiving this mes 
sage e@, diepatch was sent to Ramsgate. 
S:eam tugs and life boats were has 
tencd to the imperiled ship, and she 
was soon pulled cff the sanda and 
saved. Tais practical illustration of 
the utility of the new, discovery has 
made a deep impression throughout 
Europe and America, and the great 
nations are taking prompt eteps to 
provide the lighthouse service with 
this means of ccmmunication, while 
the various navies are preparing for 
its utilization inthe event of war. 

It was in 1889 that Professor Hertz 
discovered that electric waves travel 
ed through the air like waves of light. 
This set experimenters to work, but 
the fact that the wave went straight 
like light waves, without curving to 
the earth, proved a stumbling block 
to the scientixts, and will doubtless 
prevent the use of this discovery bo 
yond the limit of a few miles. In 1896 
Marconi, @ young Italian, not then 
twenty six years of age, perfected an 
instrument by which it was possible 
successfully to telegraph a disiance of 
twelve or fourteen miles without the 
medium of wire. The saving of the 
“Elbe” in March prectically demon- 
strated the truth of Marconi’s claims 


and the utility of the discovery.—The 
Coming Age. 





—ey 
NEGRO COLONIZATION, 
Hon. Pope Brown Says Races Must 
Separate. 
Q@uvuITMAN, Ga., Aug. 19.—At the 
meeting of the Gsorgia State Agricul 
tural Society here the racs problem 
came prominently to the front asa 
topic of discus s’on. Hon. Pope Brown, 
president of the Society, an extensive 
and prosperous planter of the State, 
asserted that the white man and the 
negro are at the parting of the ways, 
and said the former should assist the 
Jatter ,in his cfforts to leave this 
country. 
That portion of his annual address 
on the negro question was loudly ep 
planded, In this connection he was 
also bold and uncquivocal in declar- 
ing that the South should stop toady- 
ing to the North. 
Mr. Brown said: 
““Itis between the white people of 
the South and the negroes of the 
South. The South haters of the North 
areat the bottom of all the trouble 
and we need not flatter ourselves that 
those South-haters are few and far bo- 
tween. There are plenty of them. In 
my opinion the majority of them have 
no use for us except when they think 
they are making something out of us. 
Mr. Thurber, of New York, rendered 
us & great cervice a few days ago by 
telling us a exactly what he and his 
pecpile think of us. I think it is time 
we were letting thom alone. Q iit run- 
ning after them. Then quit toadying 
to them. The small politician also 
causes friction between the races. By 
submitting every question of county, 
municipality and S:ate to a white pri- 
mary this trouble could be averted 
and better goverament would be se- 
cured in all cases. 

‘The leaders of the negro race are 
preaching discontent, and whether the 
scheme of colonization is practical or 
not, Iam not prepared to say, but I 
do believe that it is to the interest of 
the people of the South toaid and abot 
the negroin his efforts to leave us. A 
few days ago, when cartain prominent 
citizens were called on by the press to 
say how we should protect our fami- 
lies againet certain crimes, there was 
aresponee that seemed to meet the 
approval of the press. It was this: 
‘Make a miniature arsenal of every 
country bome.” I say if it has to come 
to that it is time for the parting of the 
ways. Shall we part ion peace or strife? 
I would say peace, and let us siand 
not upon the cist.” 

Among the other speakers was Hon. 
Hoke Smith, of Atlanta, who discussed 
* Practical E iucatioa.”’ 

he 8 ee 
FINLAND’S STRUGGLE. 

The Ruasiars, after cor quering Fin- 
land early in the present century, 
succeeded in reconciling ean alien race 
of the Protestant faith to their rule. 
They did thie by adroitly making con- 
cessions to local pride. 

The E nperor of all the Ruaesias be- 
came the Grand Duke of Finland. His 
power was absolute elsewhere in his 
empire, but he governed Finland with 
the consent of the Estates of the Diet. 
which assembied in the capital, Hel. 
singfors, and sanctioned new taxes 
and laws. Finland was the only prov- 
ince of the empire which enjoyed any 
of the privileges of self-government. 

Finnish money was distinct from 
Russian curreccy. There was evena 
separate Finish custome lines regulated 
by local « fficiala, The best system of 
primary education known in the em- 
pire was established. Finland, more- 
over, was not garrisoned by Russian 
troops, but by its own soldiers. There 
was a general syatem of conscription, 
but the province was not degraded to 
the level of conq ered territory. 

In consequence of the tolerance and 
practical wisdom with which it was 
governed, Finland has remained the 
qlietest and beet ordered province of 
the empire. Ita religion and lIccal lib- 
erties were respected. Its capital was 
rebuilt, its porta were improved, and 
the province made a steady advance 
in prosperity. Nihilistic agitators were 
powerless there when unrest was sceth- 
ing everywhere else. 

Unfortunately for Finland this wiee 
and salutary policy of home rule has— 
as our readers have already been told— 
been changed. A month before the 
tsar’s Peace Rescript was issued the 
Fionish Diet was convoked to consider 
@ new army bill, and this was follow: 
ed by a manifesto which virtually de- 
prived tbe province of homerule. The 
jocal army was to be Russianized, 
taken outside the province and greatly 
increased in strength. The Russian 
Council of State was to reserve for ita 
own decisions all questions relating to 
the interests of the empire, and the 
Finish Diet, which had previously 
sanctioned every law, was to be allow- 
ed merely an expreszion of opinion in 
such matters. 

Finland is now honeycombed with 
discontent. The Det bas rejected the 
new laws, and the people have failed, 

in seeking redress from the tear.— Ex, 
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BE GLAD? 


—_—— 


BY MARIANNE FARNINGHAM 


Be glad when the flowers have faded? 
Be glad when the trees are bare? 
When the fog lies thick on the fields 
and moors, 
And the frost is in the air? 
When all around is a desert, 
And the clouds obscure the light, 
When there are no songs for the dark. 


est day, : 
No stars for the longest night? 


Be glad when the world is lonely, 
And the heart has been bereft? 
When of all the loves of the young 
springtime 
Scarcely a friend is left? 
Be glad in the desolate valley 
After the sunny hills? , 
When the joy of the morning is far 
behind, 
And the gloom its task fulfills? 


Be glad when the heart is failing, 
And the brain is losing power, 

And the cunning skill of the strong 

right hand 

Wearies in one short hour? 

We are glad in the merry morning, 
And glad at the noon again, 

But the black midnight is a tired time— 
Do we look for gladaess then? 


Ah, yes, for the truest gladness 
Is not in ease and mirth; 

It has its home in the heart of God, 
Not in the loves of earth. 

God’s love is the sam:2 forever, 
If the skies are bright or dim, 

And the joy of the morning lasts all 


ay 
When the heart is glad in him. 
FOOLING WITH THE CONSCIENCE 





Alexander Maclaren. 

Sin does not usually march up to the 
fortress that it would capture with 
flags flying and drums beating, but it 
burrows underground and comes up 
in the citadel before the garrison 
knows that it is near. Most of us, 
when we do wrong, do it ignoring al 
together the right or wrong of the 
thing we are going to do, and some- 
times we go so far that we persuade 
ourselves that there is no reason why 
we should not do this. Ah, yes! ‘‘the 
arrow that flieth in darkness” is the 
arrow to be afraid of. ‘‘The pestilence 
that walketh in darkness” is the pes- 
tilence that slays its tens of thousanc¢s 
The first lie that shetells meis, ‘‘Come 
along, there is not a bit of harm in it. 
You may ¢coit quite s:fely. I will not 
say it is right, but certainly it is not 
wrong. Come!’ 

You can do almost anything you like 


THE LAD WITH THE ENQUIRING 
MIND. 

‘SA lad of such inquiring mind 

Should be encouraged, dear,” 

So Ned’s proud father makes remark. 
Mamma smiles and looks queer. 


And when next time this wonder lad 
His brain ceils would supply, 

She says, ‘Go ask your papa, dear, 
He knows as well as I.” 


So swift he hies to where papa 
With paper reads at ease, 
And fires forth a volley of 
Inquiries such as these: 


“The teacher says the earth is round, 
Then why don’t we fall off? 

And if we should where would we go? 
And, say, do chickens cough? 


‘Pa, what becomes of all the pins? 
How can moths eat a hole? 

Did anybody ever climb 

The icy old North Pole? 


“Why can’t you freez32in summer, say, 
When folks are melted nearly? 
What make ice melt? Why won’t it 


stay? 
Why do ducks walk so queerly? 


“IT wish that God had made me twins, 
Why didn’t he, I wonder? 

And papa, when it lightens here 

In heaven does it thunder? 


‘Oh, where does does all the emoke go 
t 


OF 
Why haven’t cats two legs? 
And why do people always call 
The little barrels ‘kegs’? ” 


Here little Lad stops to take breath, 

Before he aeks another; 

When papa says in calm despair, 

‘““My son, g2 ask your mother.” 
—The Advance. 





THE CHILDREN IN SPAIN. 


A lady, a college professor, now ia 
Spain, has written a letter to the New 
York “Times” describing the children 
in Madrid Shesays that in the parks 
the children play gayly, and are very 
noisy. They fly kites, play crack-the- 
whip, tag, aud leap-frog; they also 
use the sling, and play soldier, using 
pewter swords—a favorite plaything 
with Spanish boys. The little girls jump 
the rope, roll hoops, and dancsa, teach. 
ing one another the steps. The Span- 
ish children play theatre, acting plays 
that they have seen, or things occur 

ring of which they hear. They have 
toy theaters, dolls being arranged to 
take the place of actors. Recently 
one family of Spanish children made a 
fleet of paper boats. Some were Span. 





with your consciences in the way of 
getting them to condone or to sanc- 
tion evil exc>pt this one thing which 
nobody can do—you can never get 
conscience to say, “‘It is right to do 
wrong.” But you can get it to say 
that almcs: anything in the whole pos 
sible circle of vices and sine is right if 
you go the right way to work about it. 
Conscience can te seared, as & man’s 
skin will be no longer sensitive after 
once a hot iron has been pressed 
against it. You can silence that voice 
by neglecting it; you can silence it, 
and bring it down to the level of your 
ordinary life by habitual indulgence 
in certain forms of evil, as the ‘‘dyer’s 
hand is subdued to what it works in,” 
and colored like the stufis that it is 
daily handliag. So conscience is not 
to be absolutely trusted, but may think 
many things to be right which are 
wrong, and so we have to take it to 
God, and get him to educate it. Do 
not rely absolutely on conscience un 
less it has been taught by the word 
and by the example of Jesus Christ. 
And donot rely on your inclinations 
to decids what is right, because they 
are, in nine cases out of ten, bribed 
beforehand by the enemy. 

It is all but impossible for a man so 
to get away from hims:lf as to look at 
himself, and see himself as he is, and 
so you know we have got two words 
for almost every kind of moral action, 
and we use one of them for other peo. 
ple when they do it, and one of them 
for ourselves when we do it. ‘‘That 
man is a miser;” “I am prudently 
careful.” That one is ‘‘mean and 
shifty and cunning;” ‘I am sagacious 
and adapt means to ends, and do not 
wear my heart on my sleeve” This 
man is ‘“‘passionate;” I am ‘“‘right- 
eously indignant.” That other man 
‘indulges in the appetites of the flesh;” 
I simply ‘‘do not go over to the ex 
treme of asceticism.” 

‘‘ What in the captain (that is in me) 
is buta choleric word, in the soldier 
{that is, everybody else) js flat blae 
phemy.” And so the hardest of all 
things is to get people to know them- 
selves. The Assyrians had a notion 

which is embodied in some of their 
strange cuneiform tablets, that if a 
demon once s3w his face in a mirror, 
ho fled incontinently fromthe spot. If 
we could see ourselves—I was going to 


quote the hackneyed old words—‘'’as 
othhers see us,” if we could see our- 
selves in God’s mirror, then we should 
be delivered from the lies of sin, as to 
Strange that 
it should be s> diffisult for us to know 
ourselves, and that it should be true 
about all what one of the old prophets 
“A deceived 
heart hath turned him aside, that he 
cannot deliver his soul, nor say, Is 


ite guilt or criminality. 


says about idolaters : 


ish and some American war vessels. 

The Spanish war vessels were sunk, 
because these children ‘‘prefer to play 
the truth,” they said. 

The children of Madrid are very 
greatly interested in the King of Spain, 

Alphoneo X[II., now thirteen years old 
—‘‘the first child born a king since 
Christ,” the Spanish people say. The 

children will hurry to any point where 
itis though the young king may be 
seen, and wait patiently. Often the 
royal carriage while by so rapidly that 
only the king’s hand is seen as he re- 
turns the salutations of the crowds. 

At the seashore, where the king takes 
his bath, he is attended to the water 
by two giant soldiers, who hold his 

hands on each side. When the king 

ig gone, the children imitate this, tak- 

ing turns as king or attendants. This 

lady is very enthusiastic over the beau 

tiful manners of the S.anish chiidren, 

even the babies. She says that, if you 
admire anything they have, they in- 

sist on giving it toyou. A little girl 
who had been on a picnic all day and 
reached home at night tired and fret- 
ful, would not allow herself to be car- 
ried into the house first; she motioned 
for the older pecp!e to precede her, eay- 
ing, as she motioned to the door, 
‘after you, and may you all rest 
welll” A little child of sevcn on a 
long drive refused a glass of water un 

til all had been served, even the driver. 
At night they wish, ‘‘May you rest 
well.” In the morning they ask, 
when they mcei you, ‘“‘Have you 
rested well?” If you visit their schools 
and are ina hall a child entering or 
leaving a class room will not close the 
door, lest you would think they did 
not want you to enter. These man- 
nerg are not cOMpany manners; the 
children treat servants, beggars, all 
whom they meet, in this way. They 
are never rude. The voices of the 
Spanish children are shrill, but they 
are kind to one another, and gracious 
to all the people they meet.—N. Y. 
Outlook. 


A BORN GENTLEMAN. 


The other day, I heard a boy who 
was invited, with his mother, out to 
dinner. At the table, he sat some dis 
tance from his mother, and a lady next 
to him offered to help him. 

“Let me cut your steak for you,” 
she said, “if I can cut it the way you 
like it.” 

‘Thank you,” said the boy. ‘I shall 
like it the way you cut it, even if you 
don’t cut it the way I like it.—The 
Sunbeam, 


. Hs—Why, he claims he couldn’t live 
without his little wife, 
She—All of his property is in her 





there not a lie in my right hand?” 


name, you know. 


THE PROPOSED CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT, 


Believing that no more important 
measure has been before the people of 
North Carolina for a score of years, we 
give in full herewith the proposed Con 
stitutional amendment, which we ex 
pect to keep standing until the election 
in August of next year. It is not nec- 
essary for us to say that it should be 
carefully considered and that the voter 
should not allow prejudice to influence 
him in deciding whether or not he will 
support it. The act of the Logislature 
reads as follows: 


The General Assembly of North Caro 
do enact: 

That article VI of the Constitution 
of North Carolina be, and the same is 
hereby abrogated and in lieu thereof 
shall be substituted the following ar- 
ticle of said Constitution: 

ARTICLE VI. 
SUFFRAGE AND ELIGIBILITY OT OFFIOE— 
QUALIFICATIONS OF AN ELECTOR. 


(Section 1) Every male person born 
in the United States and every male 
person who has been naturaliz2d, 21 
years of age and possessing the qualifi 
cations set out in this article, shall be 
entitled to vote at any election by the 
people in the State, except as herein 
otherwise provided. 

(Section 2) He shall have resided in 
the State of North Carolina for 2 years, 
in the county six months, and in the 
precinct, ward or other election district 
in which he offers to vote, four months 
next preceding the election: Provided, 
That removal from one precinct, ward 
or other election district, to another in 
the same county, shall not operate to 
deprive any personof therightto vote 
in the precinct, ward or other election 
district, from which he has removed 
until four months after such removal. 
No person who has been convict2d or 
who has confessed his guilt in open 
court upon indictment, of any crime, 
the punishment of which now is or 
may hereafter be, imprisonment in the 
State prison, shali be permitted to vote 
unless the said person shall be first re 
stored to citizenship in the manner 
prescribed by law. 

(Section 3.) Every person cffering to 
vote shall be at the time a legally regis 
tered voter as herein prescribed and in 
the manner hereafter provided by law, 
and the Goneral Assembly of North 
Oarolina shall enact general registra- 
tion laws to carry into effect the pro 
visions of this article. 

(Section 4) Every perzcn presentirg 
himeelf for registration shall be eble 
to read and write any section of the 
Constitution in the English language, 
and before he shall be entitled to vote 
heshali have paid on or before the 
first day of March of the year in which 
he proposes to vote his poll tax aa pre 
scribed by law for the previous ycar 
Poll taxes shall be a lien only on as 
sessed property, and no process shall 
issue to enforce the collection of the 
same except against assessed property. 
(Sectiou 5) No male person, who was 
on January 1, 1867, or at any time 
prior thereto, entitled to vote under the 
laws of any State in the United States 
wherein he then resided, and no lineal 
descendant of any such person, shali 
be denied the right to register and vote 
at any election in this Siate by reason 
of his failure to possess the educational 
qualification prescribed in section 4 of 
this Article: Provided, He shall have 
registered in accordance with the terms 
of this Section prior to December 1, 
1908. The General Assembly shall 
provide fora permanent record of all 
persons who register under this sec. 
tion on or before November 1, 1908, and 
all such persons shall be entitled to 
register and vote in all elections by the 
people in this State unless disqualified 
under section 2 of this article: Pro- 
vided such persons shall have paid 
their poll tax as required by law.” 
(Section 6 ) A!l elections by the people 
shall be by ballot, and all elections by 
the General Assembly shall be viva 
voce. 

Section 7. Every voter in North Caro. 
lina, except as in this Article disquali 
fied, shall be elgible to office, but be 
fore entering upon the dutics of the 
office he sball take and subscribe the 
following oath; ‘I, ————, do gol- 
emnly swear (>r affirm) that I will sup 
port and maintain the Constitution and 
laws of the United States and the Con- 
stitution and laws of North Carolina, 
not inconsistent therewith, and that I 
will faithfully discharge the duties of 
my office as ————. So help me 
God.” 

(Section 8). The following claszes of 
persons shail be disqualified for cftice: 
First, all persons who deny the being 
of Almighty God. S:cond, all persona 
who shall have been convicted, or con 
fessed their guilt on indictment pend 
ing, and whether sentenced or not, or 
under judgment suspended, of any 
treason or felony, or of any other crime 
for which the punishment may be im 
prisonment in the penitentiary, since 
becoming citizens of the United Siates, 
or of corruption and malprectice in 
office, unless such person shall be re- 
stored to the right of citizenship in a 
manner prescribed by law. 


Section 2. That all of the provisions 








of the Constitution relating to suffrage, 











registration and elections, as contained 
in this act, amending the Constitu- 
tion, shall go into effect on the first day 
of July, 1902, if a majority of the quali 
fied voters of the State so declare at 
the next general election. 

Section 3 Tais amendment shall be 
eubmitted at the next general election 
to the qualified voters of the State, in 
the same manner and under the same 
rules and regulations as is provided in 
the law regulatiog general elections 
in this State, and in force May 1st, 
1899; and at said election those persons 
desiring to vote for such amendment 
shall cast @ written or printed ballot 
with the words ‘‘F'or Suffrage Amend 
ment” thereon: and those with a con 
trary opinion shall cast a written or 
printed ballot with the words ‘‘Against 
Suffrage Amendment” thereon. 

Section 4. The said election skall be 
held and the votes returned, compared, 
counted and canvassed, and the result 
announced, under the same rules and 
regulations as are in force for return 
ing, comparing, counting aud canvass 
ing the votes for members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, May 1st, 1899, and ifa 
majority of the votes cast are in favor 
of the said amendment, it shall be the 
duty of the Governor of the State to 
certify said amendment under the seal 
of the State to the Secretary of State, 
who shall enroll the said amendment 
so certified among the permanent re- 
cords of his office. 

Section 5. Thisact shall be in force 
from and a‘ter it3 ratification. 


“METAL WHEELS 


a DY EE ED 
in all sizes and varieties, to fit any 
y¥@ axle. They last forever. Either 








i Ww 
x \ direct or s er spoke, Can’t 
oe break Sern cent dry out: no 


/ resetting of tires. Good in dry weather 
(| as in wet weather. Send for catalog & 
| jprices. ELECTRIO WHEEL CO., 
\S Box 98 QUINCY, ILL. 


BOOKS 


EVERY FARMER AND FAR- 
MER’S SON SHOULD 
READ. 


The following books combine the re-- 
sults of the very latest and best ecience 
with the best skill of practical farm 
work and management. Each one ie 
written by a epecialist who hag at 
tained reputation for long continued 
and conscientious work. Every vol 
ume is readable, simple, clear-cut, 
practical, up to date, and thorcughly 
scientific and reliable’ Every farmer 
who strives to keep abreast of the 
times should readthem. Each book is 
substantially bound in blue cloth, and 
is either prepared by Prof. Bailey, of 
the Corneli University, or under his 
editorial suvervision, 

Tiey are— 


("PRINCIPLES OF AGRICUL- 
TURE By Pror L d. Bar- 
LEY, CF CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Well iuatrated. 3800 pages 
Price, $1 25. 













Every farmer who has not had the 
advantages of a course at an agricul. 
tural college should read it, and should 
also s%e that his boys read it We be- 
lieve it would pay any farmer to do 
without a new plow if necessary in 
ordsr to purchase thisbook. Itistime 
to get out of the old ruts; time to quit 
planting corn and killing hogs “‘in the 
moon ;” time to quit letting timothy 
hay go to seed because it lasts longer— 
time, in short, to learn that farming is 
as much a busin¢ss as banking and the 
progressive farmer mus} study his 
busines just as the banker dees. This 
book helps those who read it to do these 
thing:; helps them to get into the cur 
rent of progressive agriculture. 


[=e° FERTILIZERS. By Epwarp 
W. VoorHEES, Professor of 
Agricuiture in Rutger’s College 
and Dirsctor of the New Jersey 
Experiment Station, 335 pages. 
Price, $1 00. 


This is the most interesting bock cn 
the sutj ct it h«s ever been our pleas 
uretoread. The whole matter of Fer- 
tilization is taken up and treated in a 
way that is lucid and enter-aining to 
any one at all interested in the sub 
ject. Barnyard manures, green man 
uring ond commercisl feriilizsrs are 
treated, and the result of many exper 
iments with each kind is given in de 
tail. 

Tiousands of dollars are wasted 
every year on fertiliz rs unsuited to the 
land tou which it is applied, which 
money might be saved to the farmers 
by reading this book. 


[27° THE SOIL: Its Naturg, Re- 
LATIONS, AND FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT. 
By F. H_ Kina, Professor of 
Agricultural Paysics in the 
University of Wisconsin. 303 
pages, 45 illustrations. 75 cts. 


Any of the above valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt of 





price. Address: 
The Progressive Farmer, 
Ra.egieu, N, O, 
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Is kept in model order by a model housewife —she cleam 





the dishes and kitchen utensils, cleans the floors and windows, 
cleans everything cleanable with 


OC IsT 
Washing ahi 


_This famous cleanser quickly removes 
dirt or grease. It makes everything shine 











like new. It does the work in half the : a =< 
time, with half the labor and at half the BSS SBA’ 
cost of soap or any other cleanser. is a 

For greatest economy buy our large H ny 
package. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW YORK BOSTON 


IMO BLOmmrie 


ig complete without a celebrated QUAKER FOLDING 
BATH CABINET. Is prolongs life, saves Medicine and 
doctor bil's. 

You can have at your home in your ownroom Hot 
Springs, Mineral Springs, Turkish, Russian, Hot Air 
Steam, Vapor, Madicated. Perfumed, Mineral Salt, 
Q iinine, Hop or Sulphur Baths at a cost of about 3 cents 
per bath 

It is a God-send to humanity. 
have one. 

For Ladies G2ntlemen or Children. A perfect gsani- 
tary bathing appliance, eelf supported by a folding steel 
frame: covering of Antiseptic, Hygeinic cloth, rubber. 

=a @ lined. Has a door—not a cloak or sacq ie to pull on or 
off over your neaa, ur rest on your shoulders 

The Q iaker is an absolute home bathing necessity—uscd and recommended 
by the vest physicians. 

Agents wanted throughout the State. Address: 


J. L. BURNS, 


STATE AGENT, Rattias, N. C, 


Do YoU OWN A BohsHF 











Every home should 
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If So, You Can’t Afford to Be Without 


GLEASO 
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Yo will know all 
* 

abuut a horse 

after you 

have 


No one can fool you 
On the age of a 
horse after 
you have 
read 


























Prof. 
Gleason \. 
subduing “SS 
** Black Devil,"* — 


the man-eating a 


stallion, at Philada., Pa, 


Gleason 
has drawn 
larger crowds 
- than the great 

P. T. Barnum, with 
his big show, ev er did. 


THE CNLY COMPLETE AND AUTHORIZFD WORK 
—BY AMERIOA’S KING OF HORSE TRAINERS— 
PROF. OSCAR R. GLEASON, 


Renowned throughout Amrrica and recognized hy the United States Govern- 
ment as the most expert and successful horseman of the age. The whole 
work comprises 


400 PAGES, 130 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Hi-tory, Breeding, Training, Breaking, Buving, Feeding, Grooming, Shoeing, 
Doctoring, Telling Aga, and General Care of the Horse. 
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a SUBDUING A BAD SHIER 





OUR ~:~ GREAT ~:~ OFFER. 





This remarkable work was first ssid exc usively by egents at $2 per copy- 
A new edition has been issued woich contains every word and every illustra 
tion in the $2 edition, but is printed on tighter paper and has a heavy, tough 
paper bioding. Every man who owns a horse should haveacopy. By a lucky 
strike we are prepared to make this great offer: Sond us $1 in new subscrip 
tions to THE PROGRE3SIVE FARMER or & in renewals (other than your 
own) and we will send you a copy free pre paid. 

We will send any one a copy of tis work and The Progressive Farmer one 
year for only $1.25. First come, first served. Order at once. 

Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





RALEIGH, N. O- 
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THE MORNING TIME. 








The world was new in the morning time, 


The following beantiful poem was written by R3v. Baylus Cade, once editor 
The Progressive Farmer and now the Governor’s Private Secretary. We 
ditin Hight C. Moore’s splendid collection of “North Carclina Poems ’ | 


And movement was rhythm, and sound was rhym3, 


And we never dreamed of a sunnier clime 


Than our natal spot of earth 
The arching sky had a sweep sublime, 


And bobolink’s song waa a sylvan chime, 


And atars were lights God set to shine 
O’er places of good men’s birth. 


In the morning time Jack and the Bean 

Were gospel truth, and giants, I ween 

Were as real things as ever were seen, 
By any human eye, 

And fairies dancing around their queen, 





In robes cf flashing silvery sheen, 
Were spirits that lived in the woodland green 
On the borders of Paradise. 


Our childish faith was content to think 
That dew was made for the flowers to d«ink; 
Toat the mountains bluse were the furthest brink 


Of the universal world ; 


That garden odor was the breath of the pink, 
That derkeving night was the sun’s buge wink, 
As behind the hills we siw him s nk 

Like a giant down ward huried. 


In the morning time the thunder’s peal 
Was naught but the rumbling chariot wheel 
Ot the storm king’s march for woe or weal 


Across the vaulted sky ; 


The rainbow arch was a solemn geal, 
Whose blessed es:urance all might feel 
That the wzathful storm would bless and heal 


All things ready to die. 


In the morning time the whispering trees 

Were taiking together abous the breez3 

That swept from the land where all things freeze, 
And prophesied of death; 

Then mermaids lived in unknown seas, 

And grandfather’s stories were sure to please, 

As, with eyes wide open, about his knees, 
We listened with bated breath. 


Oh, the morning time! the morning time! 

When faith waa simple and trust sublime, 

And we never dreamsdof a sunnier clime 
Than our natal spot of earth; 

Then all things living were half divine, 

And every dell wes a sylvan shrine, 

And stars were lignts God set to shine, 
And life was endless mirth. 


Success to be Emulated. 
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+S UCT and “failure” in life 
i) sra phases which almost every 
one interprets in a certain way. Ouxe 
word, says the Youth’s Companion, 
calls up the picture of a man who has 
fought his way to wealth, power and 
position; the other, a discouraged fig - 
ure gathering from the beach bits 
which have come ashore from the 
wreck of hisambitions And yet ‘‘suc 
cees,” stripped of all the purple and 
finelinen in which it is usually dressed, 
means only to have done what you 
tried to do. 

The burglar who robs the bank, and 
the incendiary who fires the tenement 
are, ia the strict sense, “succesful” 
nen, since they accomplish their pur- 
pose. Success in life ought to havea 
broader meauing—a meaning which 
should not only point to whata man 
has dcn3, but which should first ask, 
ack, What was it he tried todo? The 
Companion then gives the story of a 
man who suceeded in the hizhest 
aenee: 

Toe man was en architect. He be- 
gan with boundless ambition. He 
felt that he had power of purpoze and 
Originality of conception ; an* to this 
equipment he added the most carefu! 
artistic training by working for some 
time in the cffice of one of the abiest 
architects in America. 

Here he devoted many extra hours 
of hard study to the difficult problems 
of municipal architecture, which to 
him offered mcst attractive opportu- 
nities. At last he opened an cfiice of 
bis own, and began to work for the 
recognition which his talent really de 
served, 

It came sooner than he expected. 
A very rich man who wised to honor 
his native city by the gift of a building 
worth a million dollars, cffered gen 
crous prizes for competitive designs. 
Ahundred erchitects sont plans in 
Competition, and the young man of 
Whom we have spoken won the s2cond 
priz3. 

Toere were many who thought his 
design should have been firet. The 
Political “bogs” of the city, whose 
arty wags notoriously corrupt, but 
Whose power was almost absolute, was 
one of these. He sought out the young 
architect and said to him: 

“Mr, Blank, your design has pleased 
me very much. The city needs an 
architect, Your work has convinced 
‘ome of us that you are just the man 
“or the placa, Now what do you sy?” 
E The young man was fisttered. ‘I 
— like nothing beiter,” he re- 
pule 
_Vory well, consider it settled. 
‘su may expect your appointment 
Within a month; but there are a few 
‘tte things which must be under- 
Stood bet ween us. 

“In the first place, I must be able 
8lways and absolutely to count on your 
Support. You must be one of my men. 

“Ia the next place, we know that it 
Will cost you about two and one half 
0 Cent. to execute commissions. 

2 will receive five per cent. from 





the city. We shall, of course, expect 
you to divide your profits with—ah— 
our political organization. They all 
d:; but even then you will have one 
of the fattest jobe in the city.” 

While the ‘‘boss” was speaking, the 
future unrolled itself before the eyes 
of the architect. He saw the dreams 
of his artistic imagination cystallize 
into beautiful public buildings. Fame 
beckoned, wealth held out her gocd 
gifts of leisure and travel, and above 
all he heard his beloved art calling to 
him in the voice of unusual and 
priceless opprtunities. All he was 
asked to pay this picture was his lib 
erty and his honor! 

When the ‘‘boss” finished speaking 
the architect said: 

“I don’t like your party methods, 
and I don’t care to bse your slave. I 
will neither give bribes nor take them. 
You kad better find somes other man 
for the place.” 

Toe politician turned red. 
your final answer?” he asked. 

“it is,” said the architect; and so 
the two men parted. 

From that time on the ‘boss’ threw 
allthe weight of his great influence 
against the architeci, until, bopeless of 
getting any commision there while his 
enemy remained in power, the archi- 
tect moved to another city. Here he 
is building up a business. He has no 
fine house, no wealth, no national 
fame. He is obliged to live frugally 
and to work hard; but he has ‘‘euc- 
ceeded in life,” for he brs done the 
thing he tried to do. He preferred 
honor to conscious dishonor—upright- 
nessa to trickery, dishonor and mean 
ness, a clean conscience to wealth and 
fame. Here is success to be emulated 


and a man to be honored. 
+o e—__——_ 


We doa great injustice to Iscariot 
in thinking him wicked above all com 
mon wickedne:s. He wasonly a com 
mon money lover, and like all money 
lovers, didn’t understand Christ— 
couldn’t make out the worth of him or 
the meaning to him. He didn’t want 
him to be killed. He was horror 
struck when he found that Christ 
would be killed; threw his money 
away instantly aud hanged himeelf. 
How many of our present money 
seekers, think you, would have the 
grace to hang themselves, whoever 
was killed? —John Raskin. 


——_—2 +2 + 
FRUIT FOR CHILDREN. 


A great many people are afraid to 
give young children the fruit they 
need lest i¢ should induce intestinal 
troubles. But in the season of fruit 
that which is well ripened is fer more 
healthful than the piaces of cake or 
pie that are eubsiiiuted for it Weil 
ripened fruit never injured children 
part the age whea they are weaned, if 
given with the skin and seeds removed. 
It is the indigestible skin of fruita that 
iajures the intes‘inea. O lige the child 
to chew its food, giving a piece of 
wholesome cake, and requiring the 
child to take an alternate mouthful of 
one of these with its fruit.— Ex. 


“Ts that 
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HAD THE ADVANTAGE OF HIM 


Mr. D, of Boston, a constant de 

votee of the wheel, was recently visit 

ing in one of the small towns of west 

ern Massachusetts. H3 was taking a 
spin about its streets shortly after his 
arrival, when he was run down (as he 
claimed) by a negro. and knocked <ff 
his bicycle. The fall not only rv ffl d 
his dignity and his clcthes, but broke 
his skin and his wheel. Thes) com 

bined injuries made a breach in his 
placidity, and he picked up a stone 
and threw it with accurate aim at the 
colored man and brother. This in- 
fraction of the peace resulted in his 
arrest, and in his conviction in the 
local court of justice. 

“I will fine you five dollars,” said 
the judge. ‘Have you anything to 
say?” 

“Nothing,” replied D., unmollified, 
“except that I wish I had killed the 
fellow.” 

“That remark will cost you five dol 

lars more,” rej ined his honor. 

D.’s temper was not improved by 
this fresh dispensation of justice, where 
fore the bitterness of his rejoinder was 
plainly apparent ‘‘Conversation seems 
to come high in this court,” he ob 
served. 

‘Five dollars for contempt,” prompt 
ly responded the bench. * Have you 
anything more to say?’ 

“I think not,” answered the defend 
ant; ‘‘you have the advantage of me 
in repartee.” 

Payment of the fine closed the case. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


HE WANTED A PREACHER, 





A colored brother, writing to the 
bishop to send a preacher, said: ‘‘Send 
us a bishop to preach here Sunday. If 
you can’t s2nd a bishop, seni a sliding 
elder; if you can’t spar’ him, send us a 
circus rider; if you can’t spar’ him send 
& locus preacher; if you can’t do no 
better, why send us an exhauster. 
We’s bound to have distracted meet 
ing.” 

a ed 


THE LARGHS?S MAN. 


It is likely the largest man known io 
recent times was the late Miles D arden, 
of Henderson County, Tenn. He was 
born in Northampton County, N. C., 
in 1799, and died near Lexington, 
Tenn., in 1857. His height was seven 
feet six inches, and his weight over 
1,000 pounds. In 1839 hig coat wae 
buttoned around three men, each 
weighing over 200 pounds, and they 
walked around the public square at 
Lexington, Tenn. In 1850 it required 
thirteen and one halt yards of cloth 
one yard wide to make him a coat. 
His coffin was eight feet long, thirty- 
five inches across the breast, eighteen 
inches across the head, and fourteen 
inches across the feet. It took twenty 

four yards of black velvet to cover it 
His hat measured twenty seven inches 
around the crown, and is now in pos 
acssion of the Siate Historical Society 
at Nashville This modern Goliath 
was twice married, and became the 
father of eleven children. In religion 
he was a pronounced Baptist. It must 
have taken a pretty dcep stream anda 
pretty strong minister to immerse 
him.—Nasbhville, Tenn., Christian Ad 

vocate (Wethodie’) organ. 


ooo 


BIRD STUDY. 


Does there ever come a day when 
your spirits fiag—when the lodes‘ar of 
daily effort seems to have 3et in gioom? 
Taen hie away to some beautiful birdy 
sp2t—(perhaps the spot may be found 
in your own garden), and, seating 
yourself in some unobtrusive place, 
awaitdevelopments. As ong is heard; 
listen to it; analyz3 it; aud put it into 
words if you can Keep quiet, and 
the singer may perch in ful eight of 
you. Butif be keeps at a distance fol 
low him. Do not give up until a fair 
view is had of the songstcr. Be quiet 
in your movements and make 4s few 
as possible. Note the color, form, size 
and song of your bird, and, if you do 
not know him then, lock him upin 
some good bird book after you go 
home. 

Depend upon eye and ear; do not 
make @ movement except to bring 
your opera glass to your eyes, 6nd this 
as quietly aad with as little motion as 
possible. The squirrels will appear 
and chatter to you, especially if you 
can answer them in their own lan- 
guage. The weodpeckir will tap the 
tree above your bead to see if he can 
startle you, aud chen chuvéle boarsely, 
go exactly like the sq 1ircel’s bark that 
even old huaters have been deceived 
by it. And perchance your silent vigil 
will be rewarded by the song of the 
hermit thrusb, and that solitary boaury 
may roveal bimself to your longing 
eyes Tae chewiok may flute you a 
tune and then fl.saway out of theleafy 





he makes his neat. 
as but a minute, and if you have any 


Culture for August. 





silence into the more open places where 
An hour will pass 


success at all you will not wait for the 
“blue devils” to drive you to a second 
morning with the birds.—From Salf 


KEROSENE FOR POISON OAK--DR 
MARSHALL'S PRESCRIPTION, 


Gastonia Gazette. 
This is the season when the picnic 
folks and other guileless ramblers learn 
too late the tricks of that nasty vine 
called ‘“‘poison oak.” Kerosene will 
cure it. Assoon as the eruption ap- 
pears rub the oil in liberally; you'll 
enjoy it. Rubit in as often as you feel 
like scratching. The poison will get 
no worse, and in two days’ time, some 
times in a day and a half, it will die 
out entirely. In our giddy and thought 
less youth we were several times vic 
timiz3d by the vicious vine. Fooling 
along with cream and nightshade apd 
sugar of lead and other stylish notions 
gave us arms as raw as beets, while 
the poison kept marchingon. In sheer 
desperation we just happened to try 
kerosene and discovered that in case 
of our cuticle, at least, it always land- 
ed effectually on the poison oak’s solar 
plexus. The explanation seems to be 
this: The poisonous property of the 
vine or plant is a volatile and excess 
ively irritating oil. Baing a vegetable 
oil, it is diluted, or disorganized, or 
destroyed, or otherwise mastered by 
the petroleum product, 
> + 
UNDISCUV:zRED REGIONS IN 
ASIA, 





Writing in the Youth’s Companion 
of unseizad ‘‘Opportunities for Young 
Explorers,” Sir Clements Markham 
says: ‘In Asia there are unexplored 
tracts in various directions. In spite 
of recent journeys in Oman and in 
the Hadramut, there is still an un 
known region in Arabia upward of 
four hundred miles equare; and there is 
also much yet to be dome in Asia 
Minor. 

“In Persia, partsof Luristan and 
the country of the Persian Kurd still 
remain unexplored. Farther east Dr. 
Sven Hedin, extensive as his travels 
have been, has a great deal of work 
for the future explorer. There are the 
passes from Tibet into Nepal, much 
unknown country in southwestern 
Tibet, the mighty range which bounds 
the Tsanpu valley on the north, and 
extensive tracts of the northern pla 
teau; while Lhasa, the capital, has 
never been visited since the days of 
Huc and Gabet, who were there up- 
ward of fifty years ago. 

“The great river Tsanpu from lati- 
tude ninety four degrees and ten sec 
onds east to its entrance into the val 
ley of Assam, under the name of 
Dihong, is wholly unknown 
“The whole region of complicated 
mountains and river systems between 
India and China urgently call for 
bold and bardy explorers to disontan- 
gle it. There is also much to be done 
in the mountain ranges of western 
Uhina. 

‘Passing to the mass of islands ly 
ing to ths south of Asia, there is a 
great of exploration in the Diath por 
tion of New Guinea. Its interior isa 
complete blank, with its chain of 
mountains believed to be sixteen 
thousand feet high. Some of the larger 
islands to the east of New Guinea are 
also still virgin ground..” 
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A BETTER WAY. 


The time for teaching a little girl 
sewing by giving her dish towels to 
hem and sheet seams to overhand is 
paszed. A better way has been found, 
and she learn3 happily, not grudgingly 
and withtears. The needle is no lon- 
ger pushed with painful effort through 
rough crash and stiff sheeting, but 
slips easily through the bits of old 
linen and muelin that are destined to 
make s:mething pretty to stock the 
little n: edlewoman’s doll wardrobe or 
bed, or hero vn amall tea table. She 
is using her imagination as well as her 
flagers, and happy indeed she may b3. 
Is there any comparison, in pomt of 
interest, between a big dish towel and 
a dainty little one for ‘play dishes—a 
small oblong cut from the whole por 
tion of a big glass towel and hemmed 
neatly? Alictie girl will like to learn 
to darn Jinen i‘ the worn dinner nap 
kin she is set to work on is afterwards 
to be nicely washed and ironed, and 
become one of her own little table 
clotts And could hemming fail to 
be alluring when the whole parts of 
another old napkin are cut into equares 
tor small fingers to makeinto doll nap 
kins? From pieces of old handker- 
chiefs may be cut squares to be fringed 
tor dollies, useful on doll tables and 
toy bureaus. Ia fitsing up these bu 
reaus with dainty kaicknacks, a little 
girl wili employ many a scrap of lace 
and ribbons, and wili learn to be seil- 


tul with her needle.— Harper’e Bazar. 
—— 9 + 


Let no man be sorry that he has 
done good, because others have done 
evil. If a man has acted right, he 
has done well, though alone; if wrong, 
the sanction of ali mankind will not 
justify him. 

———_ —~ +- 

One of the humorous writers got be 
yond humor and into the domain of 
sacred logic when he said: ‘It shows 
God’s opinion of wealth by the men 
He gives it to.” Truly, it is hard to 
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AUNT JENNIB’S LETTER. 








Now, Kate, I am inclined to think 
you do us an injustice when you assert 
in your letter that we talk too much of 
love. You are a dear girl, and I think 
will take this scolding as a sensible girl 
should—not sneak off in some corner 
to pout and possibly declare th&t you 
wiil never write another letter for the 
department. Some girls rally in a few 
days after been scolded, while others 
go strutting around for quite awhile. 
A cheery ‘‘Thank you, and I will try 
to profit by what you have told me,” 
evinces a disposition to be much ad 
mired. Did you ever think of the test 
for true friendship being simply this: 
‘‘Oan I bear to have him tell me of my 
faults?” H>w rarely do we meet a man 
or woman who cheerfully receives any 
word of disapprobation of what they 
have planned or arranged! Can I bear 
to have my friend tell me that I was 
wrong, without a feeling of resentment? 
Yot how perfectly natural it is to wish 
to warn those we love of approaching 
danger—more especially if they seem 
not torealiz2 it. If two friends pass 
through this ¢xyerienca together and 
remain unrt fil:d, there is little possi 
bility that their friendship will not en 
dure. Most persons lack the gift of 
bearing with patience what they are 
only too ready to call ‘‘interference.” 
They are over indulgent to their chil- 
dren. They may not have chosen the 
most becoming color for daughter’s 
dress and may have sent the son to a 
schcol which you think not so good an 
one as you would recommend. Dare 
you tell them so? They will think you 
are meddling and ten chances to one 
you are enemies thenceforth. The 
merest information that a child hasa 
fault or that some change in his man 
agement might correct a fault will 
often obliterate the remembrance of 
years of steadfast kindnees and end a 
friendship of great value. What we de 
sire of our friends is that they should 
always agree with us; constantly ap 
prove and admire us but never tell us 
of our faults. It does seem that we 
could persuade ourselves to listen 
meekly to friendly advice when given 
by those we value most highly, and 
thus lift friendship above the common 
level of pleasant companionship to 
helpful companionship. 
Now, if any of you think you have 
been scolded, just know that I did not 
intend it that way and come again. 
Kate and Puella are with us. Their 
letters are interesting. We hope to 
have them and others call again ere 
tong. Now, Puella, I would be so glad 
to get that picture of you, to which 
you referred in your note tome. Sav- 
eral have written me almost ex ictly 
as you did—that they would send me 
one when they had good ones taken. I 
do not remember to have had more 
than one taken of myself when a girl 
that I was perfectly satisfied with, and 
now Iam old enough to believe that 
that one must have flittered my plain 
face very much. Send them anyway, 
and I willappreciate them very highly. 
AUNT JENNIE. 
DOESN’T BELIEV4 IN THE OLD 
WAY OF CHOOSING PARTNERS. 
DEAR AUNT JENNIE:—After a long 
stay Ihave come again. I have been 
very busy and haven’t taken the time 
to write. I have been attending ‘pro 
tracted meeting” nearly two weeks 
Our last meeting was asad one, for I 
don’t know of a single one that pro- 
fessed faith in Christ. Tne people all 
seem to be good enough leaning on 
themselves instead of on the ‘‘everlast- 
ing arm.” I live peer four churchés 
and can hear preaching every Sunday. 
The weather is aw'ully warm here 
today. We have had some severe 
hail storms recently and some of the 
farmers bave lost taeir entire crop of 
tobacco. 
I have canned fourteen cases of ber 
ries. The orchard trees are destitute 
of fruit. I would be glad to hear from 
all the chatterers, and now that the 
busy time of dressmaking is over with, 
I think they all ought to write a letter 
and let us know how they are getting 
along. 
“Old things have passed away” and 
new ones have taken their places. I don’ 
believe in the old time way of choos- 
ing a wife, deargirls. It is best for us 
to look before we leap, and look long 
Back of the bushes and weeds there 
may be something lurking that we 
have not seen—bad habits, bad tem- 
per, strong drink; these will give us 
trouble. 
We have had very good luck rais- 
ing chickens. My brother set twenty- 
nine turkey egge, twenty seven hatch- 
ed, and today he has twenty turkeys 
large enough to eat the cat that caught 
some of them. One or two got drown 
ed. We have the black turkey. I 
think they are much easier to raise 
than any other kiod. I don’t think 





serve Him and Mammon, 








numbers of turkeys; they are so much 
trouble and each ons can eat as much 
asa hog. 

My love to the chatterers and Aunt 


J snnie, 
FUSLLA, 


Granville county, N. C. 
A NEWCOMER JOINS US. 


Dear AUNT JENNIE:— Raally I think 
that we, all of us, are apt to talk 
more of love affairs than affairs of 
some sense. If people would let such 
foolishness alone and try to improve 
their minds, I think they would be 
better off. Now, I would not advise 
all to apply for schools and go to teach- 
ing, for it is not every one that can 
teach, even if they are qualified, but 
there is something in this broad world 
of ours that they can do which will 
be of benefit both to themselves and 
others. All of us were put here for a 
purpose, and let’s find out what we 
can do best and then do it with our 
might. Noone elsecan fill the little 
niche allotted us but we ourselves, 
and don’t you think that we ought to 
do our best in all things? 

Some of you write splendid letters. 
I enjoy reading them very much, and 
as this is the only social circle in the 
State, it seems to me that Aunt Jan- 
nie would have plenty of letters every 
week. Now, I hope you all will not 
conclude, from the way I began this 
letter, that I am an old maid, for I am 
not, and I have never seen a girl who 
did not enjoy being told that she is 
loved. I mean being told so by the 
right person,of course,—one whom she 
cares more for than she is most times 
willing to acknowledge. 

What is the matter with ‘‘Oid Bach- 
elor?” Iam inclined to think that he 
has either been a flirt or some one else 
has flirted with him. Am I right, I 
wonder? I must tell Taffy of a girl I 
know who is this minute engaged to 
two boys who live in diffsrent Siates. 
Yes, she is; and has a handsome ring 
from each one. She wears them both 
sometimes, and sometimes she hides 
one until the other fellow is gone. 
Taffy seems to like flirting and flirts. 
I wonder how he would enjoy being 
either of these young men; that is, if 
he really cared for the girl? 

I did not intend writing a letter of 
this kind, but how often we do the 
things we did not intend doing. 

Please pardon me and I will do bet- 
ter next time. O1, [know Aunt Jan- 
nie, and she is a little over five feet 
and weighs about one hundred and 
forty. Iam not going to guess her 
age, for I might get it wrong. 
She is deeply interested in the mem- 
bers of our circle, and speaks of each 
of usas a personal friend. You need 
not be afraid to let her know your real 
names for she calls each one by the 
name known in the circle. For in- 
stance I am simply Kate when if the 
truth were known I am not Kate at all. 
I hope to be with you all again soon 
and you may remember me as, 

KATsB, 


_— 2. 


‘AN INQUIRY, 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE:—Please allow 
me through the columns of ‘'S>cial 
Chat” to ask how green corn may be 
canned or put up succesfully for win- 
ter use, Mason’s fruit jara being used. 
[ am a young househeeper, and realiz3 
that I have a great deal to learn, 
Thanking you for this privilege, and 
hoping some one who has had practi- 
cal experience in this art will answer 
soon, Lam Very truly, 

Mrs ‘*WILL RETLAW.” 
FROM THE MOUNTAINS OF OLD 
MITCHELL. 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE:—I would like to 
see‘your dear face and the faces of all 
the cousins, but suepect I will just 
have to content myself at the present 
by writing you a short letter on 
courtesy in the home 

I would like for all the boys and 
girls in the dear Old North State to 
begin to think about using courtesy, 
or being more kind which ia the better 
term, in home life. I say, “think,” 
because if we think we are pretty sure 
toact. We very often thank stran- 
gers, Or mere acquaintances, for the 
small favors they bestow upon us, 
while we forget to thank our dear 
parents, brothers and sisters for their 
many large favors, besides the small 
ones, which their loving hands ever 


find to do. We even neglect to thank 
our Greatest Friend who never ceases 
to bless us. [If we would thank mother 
when she so faithfully patches our 
clothes, sister when shs gathers some 
flowers and presents them to us ina 
sisterly way, and father and brother 
whose manly strength enables them to 
make our burdena much lighter, and 
last of all, our Heavenly Father for all 
the joys and triala he sends us io his 
love, we should fiad ourselves grow 
ing happier, and our hone, rich or 
poor, would become almost a heaven 
on earth, 

I want all the dear gir!s and boys 
who read this to help me m making 
our homes happier and brighter by 
using true courtesy toward each other. 


Will you not? 
KATHERINE WALTON, 





there is much pay in raising large 


Mitchell county, N. QO, 
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even the emasculation of every ur- 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editor: are not responsible for the views 


of Correspondents. 








THE EXODUS OF THE AMERICAN 
NEGRO. 


Dr. John F. Foard Discusses the Ques 
tion EF xhaustively 
Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer. 


Will you kindly publish the follow 


ing article, which bas appeared in the 
Mascot and Landmark, in your paper? 
I think it a better way to deal with the 
Constitutional amendment and the ne- 


gro question. Jno F. Foarp. 


In His wisdom God has seen proper 
to divide the human family, since the 
creation, into different races, colors 
and many languages, arising from sins 
committed by man in different ages 
and countries; the history of which is 


now very imperfectly known. When 


this continent was discovered 400 years 
ago human servitude had then been in 
existence in some shape inevary known 
country of the world; and the most 
barbarous and cruel forms of slavery 
practiced by many educated races of 


the human family. The Western 
Hemisphere was then the home of the 
Aborigines or Indian tribes, who made 
slaves of their wives: and the numer 
ous tribes of Africars did the s2me, 
and also of both sexes of their race 
captured in their tribal wars. The In- 
dians being savage warlike, and 
not an agricultural population, were 
not fit subjects for the slave vender ; 
but the African being more docile, sub- 
micrive and already accustomed to the 
evils of the slave trade, very naturally 
became easy victims of avariciouzand 
debased slave traiers of their own and 
other countries. Coneequently great 
numbers, first from the valley of the 
Niger river, (the waters of that river 
being black, and the meaning of the 
word niger being black and the people 
very black, they were called negroes 
by the Spanish traders, kence the name) 
then from other sections, were bought 
and stolen and transferred in the most 
cruel manner to the New World for 
the money that was in the business. 
Spain, Engiand and Portugal claimed 
territory, and forming colonics on this 
continent soon supplied them with 
slave labor from Africa. The Eaglish 
colonies or our forefathers protested 
against the treffic, but the mother 
country forced it upon her subjects to 
create commerc3 and revenue; and 


later, citizons of other nations, and the 
New England States increased the 


busines cr slave trade to great propor. 
tions and to the injury of the pur 
chasers or white race of this country. 


S2veral of the most Northern S iates 
seeing the institution or slave labor 


did not pay, soon sold most of 
their slaves to their Southern brethren 
and emancipated the remainder; ard 
the doctrine of emancipation was dis 
cussed until about 1825 when the 
American Colon'zation Society was 
formed, chartered, lands bought in 
Africa, and a Republic established, 
called Liberia, fashioned after ours, 
for a howe for all freedmen of the 
United States who would and could go 
to it; anda law was passed by Con 
gress, for our navy tocapture all slave 
sihps on the high sear, confiscate the 
ships and send their negro slave pas 
sergers to Liberia at government ex- 
pense. Said society was formed and 
managed by such men as Daniel Web- 
ster, Thomas J:fferecn, Bushrod 
Washinetcen, Henry and Cassius M 
Clay and others who created such a 
sentiment in the South as to cause sev- 
eral Southern legislatures to come very 


near or within a few votes of passirg 
which 
many slave holders favored, and would 
have been productive of great goo®to 


gradual emancipation laws, 


both races and continents, and pre- 
vented the civil war. 
(many of whom had no financial in. 


terest in the institution) defeated the 


humane and philanthropic movement. 


The two great political parties, as 
such, were divided on the issue—the 
Whigs favoring emancipation and 
Damccrats 
favored the perpetuation of the insti- 
tution and extending it South and 


cblonization—while the 


West into all newly acquired territory 


Henry Clay was beaten for the presi 
dency of the United States because he 
“had been the first president of the 
American Colonization Society and 
was called an abolitionist; which cam 
paign built up the Free Soil party and 
fixed or settled the matter until the 
civil war decided forever the vexed 
question at very great loss of life and 
and the demoralization of 


property, 
both racee; end from then till now th 


two races in the Southland have grad: 
ually drifted from each other until a 
race war isuponus. The writer, hav- 
ing been born a slave owner, was 
reared on a plantation among the ne- 
groes and worked them on farms, 
plantations, lumber yards, railroads, 
in mills, etc., for half a century, knew 
the life, character, education and hab- 
its of the Southern negroes; and hav- 
ing livedin the city of Newbern, N. 
©, the first year after the civil war, 


But politicians 


where there were 40,000 demoralized 
freedmen fed by the government, and 
both races guarded and protected by 
General Palmer and 4 000 troops, end 
knowing of the murders, rapes aud 
robberie3 committed on the highwa: 8 
in the country, and the loss of ths rem- 
nant of a large fortune in trying to re 
claim his lands, make a crop and cut- 
ting lumber with said demoraliz-d 
labor, saw and was the first man to 
conciude and publish his vie ws predict 
ing the two races would never live to 
gether as they had done prior to and 
during the war in peace, safety and 
profitably, but would drift farther and 
farther from each other. My predic- 
tions have come true to the letter, and 
will never be otherwise for the follow- 
ing reasons: The Anglo Saxon race 
has proven itself in some respects su- 
p2rior to all colored races; and God 
seemed to have ordained their seepar- 
ate and distinct calling and fields of 
operation, especially as to the white 
and African races, as the mixing of 
the biood of the two races produces an 
enfeebled, delicate and short lived off- 
spring, and not adapted tothe very 
cold or tropical climates as its respec- 
tive ancestors are; consequently, the 
commingling of the biood of the two 
races was forbidden by the Creator. 
The history of the worid does not give 
acase where two racesso dissimilar 
ever lived together in peace without 
compulsion or slavery, or social equal: 
ity and amalgamation. One must pre- 
dominate and the other migrate, or 
¢xtermination is inevitable, and God 
dos not favor either amalgamation or 
extermination, as these two races seem 
to have their especial work of evangel- 
izing their own respective races in 


othercsuntries. Hance the missionary 
moveme:t, 


For ito purposes God has overruled 
the c>v.tousness of the superior to en 

slave the inferior race for a time only, 
that the latter might learn civilization 
and Christianity and go back to en- 
lighien and Christianize their two kuna. 

ded million brethren on the Dark Con- 
tinent; they being better adapted to 
that great missionary work than any 
oth:r people. ‘‘The wrath of man shali 
praise him, and the remainder will be 
disfranchised.” Besides, msn is his 
brother's keeper, and the duty of every 
man is to keep another. The kin fesling 
that existed between the form=r slave 

holdera of the South and tavir old 
slaves was detroyed by the sudden 
emaccipation, enfranchisement and 
bad advice given the negroes 
by incompetent and wicked teach- 
ere of both races after the war 
closed. Seeing this, I advocated the 
gradual transportation of the negroes 
to L*beria, at government expense, in 
a pamphlet, and sent copies to the 
President and each member of both 
houses of Congress 23 vearsago. And 
now, if philanthropic intivi‘uals and 
churches wish to help to elevate the 
negroes, lot them do s> by sending the 
best teachers and workers to be had 
and orphans with them to Libsria to 
establish manual laboring homes and 
schools, and money to support them 
and the native children while being 
prepared for future usefulmess. Had 
this course been adopted and faithfully 
executed thousands of murdare, rapes 
and other outrages would have been 
prevented; hundreds of millions of dol 

lars’ worth of property saved from the 
handa of the burglar and torch of the 
incendiary, and other hundreds of 
millions saved that have been spent in 
reatraining and punishing cffenders, as 
the South had only a few empty jails 
and penitentiarios, which have been 
greatly increased in numbers and all 
tiled to overflowing for a third of a 
century, acd our State courts, officials 
and their exocneesa increased a thou- 
sand per cent. Besides all this and 
more—the former friendship that ex- 
isted between the two races, and so 
proven by the peacofulness, content- 
ment and faithfulness of the slaves 
during a most destructive und merci- 





. 


impossible. 


occupations, 
toms. 
the most deplorable condition. 


latter especially, is given more spar 
ingly and grudgingly, and is ungatis 


white voter is being increased—ad in 
Jinitum., 


social lines more tightly and the dis 
franchising of the negro voters. 
verily. 





less war of four years’ duration, has 
been gradually giving away to discord 
and hatred as is now proven by the 
race riots in every Southern State, and 
when all the former elaves and their 
former owners are all dead, which will 
be very soon, the new issue of both 
races will have drifted so far from 
each other as to make pescoful living 
Incompatability will then 
be written upon all our institutions, 
politics and social cus- 
Already these questions are in 
The 
labor of the freed men and women, the 


©} factory to the whites, more especially 
in towns and cities, to which all are 
tending, and political demagogues are 
riding into cffices upon the backs of 
the negro voters, and the diguet ot the 


Many of our educated and 
honest citizens argue that all these 
evils can be remedied by drawing the 


Nay, 
The evil seeds have produced 
their harvest! The disfranchising and x Farmer. 
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learned or ignorant negro voter in the 
South will not stop or prevent rapes 
and lynching! Onaly the gra‘ual and 
peaceful separation of the races will 
accomplish what both races are now 
in need of. These questions have been 
in our politics for one hundred years 
and can only be settled by a judicious 
separation of the races. The Republi- 
can party gave the negro his freedom 
and his vote, and now ought to fisish 
its philanthropic work while in power, 
by passing a law and appropriating 
the money necessary to convey him 
and his posterity to Liberia, or else: 
where, as fast as they are willing to go. 
Idleness has become a menace to good 
society in the South, especially in our 
towns and cities, and both races will be 
greatly benefited by the passage of 
such a law, and the expense thus in 
curred would be returned to the gov- 
ernment by the increased commerce, 
peace, happiness and usefulnes; and 
development of bo’h races and ecnti- 
nents. As our colcred population 
would dimin's: their places wsuld be 
filled from the cld countries by white 
voters and laborers and ba adapircd to 
our mutual wants. 
The exodus of the African race is a 
necessity for the good of both races 
and continents. Pharcah may say no, 
but God will say, go! Thesea may 
not divide for their passage over on 
foot and dry shod, but it will be bridged 
for their exodus sooner or later. Thia 
may be done as the Indians have boen 
rmooved from place to place or bys 
great company of private stockholders, 
if proper safezuards are thrown around 
it for the protection of all parties, 

Jno. F. Foarp 
Iredell county, N. C. 


ee mee 
WAKE COUNTY ALLIANCE, 


Jorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 
Wake County Farmers’ Alliance, in 
adjourned meeting, was called to ord<:r 
in the Agricultural Hall at the A. & 
M. College at 11 o’clock last Friday, 
August 18ih. The President being ab 
sent, ex President W. B. Upechurch, 
prosided. The object of the meeting 
was to hear the report of the delegate 
to the State Alliance and elect an ex 
esutive committee. Bro. W. B. Up 
church, the delegate, made an inter 
eating sad enthusias‘ic talk on the im 
pression made upon his mind by the 
State meeting. Sid he wag so electri 
fied and fired with new zeal that he 
went home and spent the next dsy 
visiting his neighbors, telliag the news. 
He calied a meeting of his Sub Alliance 
and initiated five naw mombers that 
night and has six more ready for ia 
itiation or restoration at nex meeting. 
Lest others work as he works and all 
will be well, 
Bo. ¥. E Emery, the Alliance dela 
gate roade also an eathusiasctic report, 
but said he couldn’s show its effectson 
him as B:o. Upshurch did. H:> was 
delighted with the p*rsonnei of the 
State meeting and ita epirit, and feit 
coufident the consolidation of the See 
retary Treasuror’s department with 
the cffice of State Business Agent was 
& move in the right Girection, as it 
would throw a consideravie fund into 
the lecture fi:ld, where it was most 
needed, and at thesemse time the work 
of the Secretary Trensurer’s depart- 
ment would be as well attended to, 
Bro. Denmark, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the State 
Alliance, was called upon and told 
how the fizancial matters stood. He 
had the fizures—‘'from the books,” 
Sicce last moeting on old note of $3,000, 
which has for several years cost the 
Order $15 per month, has been taken 
up, and the mortgage of $2,000 on the 
ehoe factory and machinery has been 
cancelled, and the clean amount cf 
S:ate bonds in the hands of the Trusice 
increased from $7 000 to $9 000 
These reports were very enthusing 
to the brethren, and all showed a de 
termination to go for ward. 
Broa. W. H. Worth, J L. Banks and 
B. Irby, were elected Executive Com- 
mittee. A committee of fiva to arrange 
in Raleigh for storage accommodaiions 
for farmers wishing to store and hoid 
cotton was appointed. W., H. Worth. 
O. E. McCullers, L N. Raines, Jao. L 
Banks and W B. Upchurch were ap- 
pointed as said committee. 

Place of next meeting left to the 
Ex°cutive Committee. Adjourned. 

Now let every old Allicneomaun in 
the ccunty get back into the Order 
and have every dormant Sab. reoar- 
gacizod and represented at the mee.- 
ing ia October. A LLIANCEMAN 


re i ee oe 

This week’s number of Tre Progres 
sive fsurmeris worth a whole year’s 
subecription. We have no hesitaticn 
in gaying it is, take it all round, the 
best numb.r of that paper we have 
ever read. Pro, Poe, the editor, isa 
hummer. Every farmer in the State 
should take his ccuaty paper and The 
Progressive Farmer. It is high toned. 
You will not be ashamed for your wife 
and daughter to be caught reading it. 
— Charlotte People’s Paper, 18th, 
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J MES MURDOCK RALLIES TO 
THE DEFENSE OF TRUSTS. 


Says They Have Given us Better Times, 
and That all That is Necessary is for 
Each Class to Form a Trust. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The organ’zation of farmers’ trusts 

and pushing up prices wiil place a bank 
account to the credit of the farmers 
and svery class that is now compelled 
to borrow money. Witha bank ac- 
count to the credit of the industrial 
classes there will be few borrowers and 
money loaning wil! no longer be prefis 
abie. 

The banks arerun for profit, and 
there must be borrowers tc make them 
profitable. An advance of prices and 
wages moans that money is depreciat 
ing in ite accumulative power. When 
prices advance, those who have money 
hssten to inveat. The banks will in- 
vest their maney as scon es they see 
there ig to be a steady edvance of 
prizes until we have reached the maxi 
rum. As prices advance money loan 
iug will cease to be profitable and the 
pankea wili surrender their charters 
and goverrmcnt banks will take their 
piace and money will be furnished at 
cost to the trusts, and this will take 
place without a political fight, which 
so far has redounded to the benefit of 
the creditor class. All that is meces- 
sary to destroy the present banking 
aystem is to make the farm, factory 
and every industry pay better incre 
me.ts, then money loaning and the 
men engaged in the business will vol 
untarily surrender their charters and 
go out of the banking business. 

The government will use all the 
money acd put a large per cent. of the 
new issue into circulation by making 
publicimprovements. To traneact the 
busize33 of the country on a cash basis 
there will be an issue of Uvited States 
notes of not les3 than fifsy dollars per 
capita or their billion ana five nundred 


scholastic year. 
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optional Libr-«ry 
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A GREAT OFFER, 


By especial arrangement with the 
publishers, are evabled to cffcr a copy 
of “The Lives of Distinguished North 
Carclinians” in Library style, regular 
price $2 50, and The Progressive Far. 
mer one year, price $1, BOTH for only 
$3. Accpy of the “Lives” should be 

in every North Caroiina home, If you 
| wish tris bargain, order at once, Num. 
\ bar on hand is limited. 
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GUILFORD COLLEGE. 
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of Michigan, Harvard, Royal ¢ 

College of Oratory. Buildin 

at a cost of over $100,000, with every modern convenie P 
for illustrated catalogue. W. H. THARP, Pres., BRISTOL, V4, 











KEV J. M. RHODES 


LITTLETON FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Littleton, IN. C. 
Board, laundry, fui: iiterary tulip aod Morary ter $132 60 for the entire 
Te thee applyitg in time the above charze mey be reduced 
to $112 00 by one heu’’s werk per fav in Iecugiri:l Departmens. 
Annual Session begi.s 2 p «mbar 20 1899 
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3 States. Best of advantages in Pusiness, Short 


Prepares for College or University 


Library. Boxrd, $4 00 to $7.0 
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million dollars, acd out cf thia wiil be 
appropriated sufficient to build im- 
Menge structures at each central dis- 
tributizg point for the conveniences cf 
the trusis, and in thease buildings will 
be stored the more perishabie producis 
of the farmers for the use of the cou 


THE NORTH GAROLINA GOLLEGE 


Agriculture and Mechani Arts. 





sumers. With maximum prices and 
wages the money would pass uncer 
the control of the consumers and there 
would no longer be any necosssity of 
depusitieg the farra products and ad- 
vancing money on it. The tructs would 
be rich and money would be psid direct 
to the producer on hauling his non 
perisbabie products to tbe railroad, 
aud tais would go to these immense 
struc.uces to be dietriouted all over 


needy boys. 


Offers a thorough rroctical edtcation in all branches of Agriculture, in Cotton Manu- 
fecturing in Civic Mechanical and Electr'cal Engineering in Architecture and in tbe 
Industrial Sclences, CLemistry, Biology and Phy=ics. 

Regul rcou res special courses short courses. 

Tctal annual expenses. includiag board, fuel, lights, ete., 8318.5. 

One hundred and twenty scholarships carrying free tuition and icdging are open to 


Appointments made by any memberof the Legislature. 


ELEVENTH SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 6. 1899. 





the U uted States where needed. This 
extra issue should be used to macad 
amizo our dirt roads and establish 
eight months’ schools all over the 
United Scatea. 

R aicr, keep this fac) in view, that 
money hoarding cranot be raaintained 
with «:x'mum prices. Labor on the 
farm, in the mice aud factory produce 
all wealta, and with a profit on every 
transaction the money paese3s into 
their banda and remains there. The 
ouly way money Icanivg can bs made 
prefitable ig to make the productive 
cnterprises less prcfitable than money 
lcaniag. This fact is well known to 
the crecitor claary, hence legislation is 
escwed that will force competition 
that will ccmpell the industries to bor- 
row. If the profits on money is the 
best the money loavers absorb all the 
money aud pile up a debt. If the pre- 
ductive enterprises pay the best, they 
avscrb all the money ard pile up 
wealth, Force prices towards the maxi- 
mum ard money loaning becomes un 
profitable and mney hastens to invest 
in some of the indusiri:s 

The creditor clavs has always been 2 
b.ar forcing prices below the maxi 
mum, 89 they could find borrowere 
and increase the purchasing powcr of 
their credits. With one hundred end 
fi ty biilton dollars of credits the cred 
Liore intent hs been to maintaiu the 
purchasing power of thotr credi'a to 
the m2ximum, and to accomplish this 
they must fures the prices of the in- 
dustrial class to tee minmum. The 
creditor class are intent on inereasing 
the purchasing power of their eredita 
and the industrial class are interested 
in increasing the purchasing power of 
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The degree of Mater of Arts, Bachelor of Arts, and Bachelor of Laws are conferred oI 
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Electropoise 


Cures all diseases without the use of me‘i-! 
cine. A pure Oxygen t: eat:nent by absorption. 
It cures where everything else fails Tr is needed 
in every family forit wil care eve y weak: ess 
crailment toth® most cersistent echronie ds 
ease, and without the use of a grainof meui- } 
cine. Thousa: ds«f peopie all over the United ! 
5S ates. from private citizens to Lawyers Doc ! 
tors, Preachers Sucreme Judges Editors ets 
even Crowned Heads of Europe have given 
written testimoniais of these farts. Book of 
gestimonials. with price of instruments sent 
ree Agepts wanted. $3.00 to 84.00 ce ° 
THE ELECTRUPOILSE Cu., 513 {th St., » ie 
Ville, Ky. 


We Want Your Name 


For “PASTIME” the brightest and best youth's 
and famity illustrated story anc hvmorous | 
paper out New and interesting features for | 
al, Special Gepartment of valuable informa- ! 
tivn for shrewrd money makers and mon+v ! 
Savers 16 large pages, only 6c. a year. on triai 
six months fer lUc in stamps. Gold Watches 
Guns, Bi ycler. Sewing achines, Kodaks’ { 
Grayhophones Musica: Instruments, etc , free 
for a little work thatany one can do. Acdress ' 








The PASTIME CO., Louisville, Ky. r 
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A Farm Library of unequalled value—Practical, 
Up-to-date, Concise and Comprehensive—Hand- 
somely Printed and Beautifully Illustrated. 


By JACOB BIGGLE 
No. 1—BIGGLE HORSE BOOK 


Allabout Horses—a Common-Sense Treatise, with over 
74 illustrations ; a standard work. 


No. 2—BIGGLE BERRY BOOK 
Allabout growing Small Fruits—read and learn how ; 
contains 43 colored #ife-like reproductions of all leading 
varieties and 100 other illustrations. : 


No. 3—BIGGLE POULTRY BOOK 
All about Poultry ; the best Poultry Book in existence ; 
tells everything ; with23 colored life-like reproductions 
of all the principal breeds; with 103 other illustrations. 
Price, 50 Cents. 

No. 4—BIGGLE COW BOOK 
All about Cows and the Dairy Business : having a great 
sale; contains 8 colored life-like reproductions of each 
breed, with 132 other illustrations. 


No. 5—BIGGLB SWINE BOOK 
All about Hogs—Breeding, Feeding, Butch- 
ery, Diseases, etc. 
tones and other engravings. 
The BIGGLE BOOKS are unique, original useful—you never 
saw anything like them—so practical, so sensible 
are having an enormous sale—East, West, North and 
Every one who keeps a Horse, Cow, Hog ot 
Chicken, or grows Small Fruits, ought to send right 
away for the BIGGLE BOOKS. The 


FARM JOURNAL 


Is your paper, made for you and not a misfit 
old; it isthe great boiled-down, hit-the-nail-on-the-head,— 
quit-after-you-have-said-it, Farm and Household paper in 
the world—the biggest paper ofits size in the United States 
of America—having over a million and a-halfregular readers. 


Any ONE of the BIGGLE BOOKS and the FARM JOURNAL 


5 YEARS (remainder of 1899, 1900, 1¢ . ; 
to any address for A DOLLAR BILL 901, 1902 and 1903) will be sent by mail 


BIGGLE BOOKS 


Sample of FARM JOURNAL and circular describing BIGGLE BOOKS free. 
Address, 


Price, 50 Cents. 


Price, 50 Cents. 


Price, so Cents. 


Contains over So beautiful half- 


Price, 50 Cents. 


They 


It is 22 years 





FARM JOURNAL 


PHILADELPHIA 
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¢heir produc:s and between the two 
there is an irrepressible conflict. 80 
far the creditor clase bas gained every 
victory and maintained undisputed 
control of all parties, and the party 
they could not control they disrupted 
b purchasing the leaders with office. 

The time came when our industries 
grow from babes into lusty giants, 
and they began to assert their power. 
The creditor class fearing them 
placed upon the statute laws to fetter 
them and compel them to compete 
with capital employing pauper labor. 
The giants resented this, and they be- 
an to organ'z3 for mutual protection. 
The rapid muitiplicatioa cf labor- 
s;ying machinery allover the world 
increased the output and intensified 
sompetition, forcing prices down and 
jiminishing the number of dcys worked 
in the factories and every industry 
was toreatened wit® paralysis and the 
gcuntry with anarchy and revolution 
in which all accumulated wealth would 
nave been scattered to the four winds. 
In self defense they began to organize 
industries and mutual trusts to push 
up prices, increase wages and secure a 
market for their products. At once 
the creditor class demanded that these 
trusts be suppressed and anti trust 
laws multiplied, and even put on the 
statute books for this purpose. The 
trusts began to organiz3 tudustries, 
push up prices and @ laugh and cry 
went up from the creditcr class and 
their tools all over the United States 
and the machines of the old parties 
were invoked to pass laws to suppress 
the trusts or prevent them from push 
ing up prices and depreciating the pur 
chasing power of their fixed incomes. 
“‘D yn’t you see the wicked trusts are ad 
vancing prices of the necossaries and 
luxuries of life?” Taey were unmindfui 
of the fact that in the memorable years 
of 1893-4 labor was idle and starving 
two thirds of the time and ten thou- 
agad miners in Hocking Valley, Ohio, 
worked on an average for twenty five 
ents a day, and out of that they 
maintained their families. 

It was this terrible condition that 
drove the industries into mutual trusts 
to better their condition. The trusts 
nave pushed up pricesand wages, have 
advanced 10 to 25 per cent. aud labor 
is working far more days in the year, 
and their condition is improved, and 
weate far froma panic and a bright 
tuture is before us, The output in the 
factories for 1899 ‘will not be Iesa than 
ten billion dollars, or three thousand 
million dollars more than in 1893 4. 
Three thousand million dollars more 
will be put into circulation this year 
under the reign of the trusts than un- 
der the reign of the creditor clars who 
are, and ever have been, the cham- 
pions of competition, low prices and 
hard times. The effect is now felt 
amcng the farmers who can sell their 

non perishable produce in large qian 
tities while it was a charge at any 
price on the market in 1893 4 The 
industries have locked horns with the 
creditor class, the champious of com. 
petition and low prices, and for the 
frat time the robbers of the wealth 
producers ia all ages have meta foe 
Woriay of their steel. For the reault of 
tae battle of 1900 we have no fears. 
The only hopes that the champions o° 
competition, low prices and bird times 
and plenty for those who havea fai 
dice and expect one, is to drain tne 
farmers, If the farmers were organized 
into mutual trusts, there would have 
been an advance of the price of farm 
products to the amount of two thou 

sand million doliars and the defeat of 
the creditor class, the champions of 
competition and low prices would be 
40 accomplished fact and a political 
fight would not be om. 

_ Inno other industry than cotton rais 

!ng will it be so easy to organiz3 a suc 

Cosstul trust, Toe cotton outside of the 
Vaited S:ates will not supply the world 
over one hundred days, and the trusts 
‘n Europe will corner that and advance 
tae price to correspond with that fixed 
a the United Siatea. The organiza 

ton of & cotton raisers’ trust will be 
speedily followed by the organizating 
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aft ae P 

S ail toe farm’s staple products into 
‘asta, Organ.z3as once, and in two 
ve 


7€ars we will have government banks 
and the Sud treasury pian will be un- 
“cr way. Weare met with the sense 
“88 Cry that you can’t get scmething 
‘OF noting. ‘Tae creditor class have 
SiWays goiten something for nothing. 
“Sey bave issued their promises to 
Pay (ied.s) loaned them, drew inter- 
“st 0a them, piled up a higb debt, and 
they &ré taking two dollars’ worth of 
8 tO pay one doilar of interest. 
ee things enter into productiun and 
Ustriou i90; the raw materiai, labor 
Me icy Labor converts the ma- 
_~ 'Xto the finished producte and 
— distributes it, Money ex :hanges 
pes Mcasures values, aud it has no 
ot he ntloe. Money is the creature 
eam ts belongs to the people, the 
that oe and it is their duty to eee 
teen 108 purpose wiihout 
ur industries. When the peo 

Ple put thig money into circulation 


pre taxing themselves, they are 


~ Jt 
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Xercising a sovereign power that be | 
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longs to them, and they are not gotting 
something for nothing. When aclass, 
created by law gets control of the 
medium of exchange and taxes the 
people for its us», they are getting 
something for nothing, and they are 
usurping @ sovereign power that does 
noi belong to them. 

D> not wait for additional legisla 
tion to organiz>; you do not need it 


ized. Don’t fool with parties new or 
old. They will not do anything for 
you. If you triumph, it must come 
through your own efforis, and this 
must come through organization. Re. 
member that the trusts are made up 
of all parties, and they intend to look 
ofter their interest and the farmers 
must do the same, 


you alone. Prices are too low, and the 
oniy way you can advance them is to 


business and no longer rely on parties 
who are intent upon getting an cffic3. 
if it were not for the trusts pushing up 
prices, yOu wcuid be in the throes of a 
panic. 

We care nothing to partis for the 
better times, but we do owe it to the 
trusts who hava advanced prices and 
wages and made times better. Tne 
best that can de said for any adminie- 
tration is they kept their hands cff of 
business. Lot the industries alone, 
organize more and they will take care 
of themselves. 

JAMES MURDOCK. 

Swain Co., N. C. 

eh ee 
THE RED SPRINGS FARMERS IN- 
STITUTE. 
Prof J M Johnson Describes the Meet- 
ing 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

, From remarks frequently made by 
those who fail to attend farmers’ insti 
tutes, it appears that there exists a 
great deal of misconception in regard 
to the functions and purposes of these 
mz-etings as held by the Commissioner 
of Agriculture and such assistants as 
he may select. Thinking that perhaps 
ashort sketch of the topics discussed 
and the manner in which they were 
handled by the speakers at one insti 
tute might be of some servica in placing 
these mectings before the non attend 
ing farmers of North Carolina ia their 
true relation to farming, this article is 
contributed to one of the very beat ag 
ricultural and stock papers cf the 
country. 


As announcad by posters distributed 
freely throughout the surrounding 
country, a Farmers’ Institute, a school 
of farmers, for farmers, in which they 
were expected to ask and answer ques 
tions in regard to any and every phase 
of their business and to relate methods 
and means by waich they had avoided 
failure and attained at least a fair de. 
gree of succese, was calied to order at 
Red Springe, Robeson county, at 10:30 
a. m., Wednesday, August 2!, and 
continued through three days with 
good attendance. Much interest was 
shown by those present. Mavy qucs 
ticns were asked of the speakers either 
while discussing their topics or after 
ward. Some eubjects as presented 
called forth lively debates which re 
sulted in many points of value being 
brought out by the farmers of Kobeson 
and adjoining counties. 

The institute was opened by an ad 
dress of welcome by Hou. J L. Me- 
Lean, Chairman of Committee of Ar- 
rangements, This was foliowed by an 
address on the State Dapariment of 
Azriculture and its advantages to the 
farmers by Commissioner 8. L. Pat 
ter-on, in which he made clear the 
reasons for having such a department 
and enlarged upon the character and 
purposes of the work carried on by 
the several cfficers of this branch of 
the State government. 

The rest of the first day’s session was 
devoted to euch practical questions as 
were found in the q iery box. 

Osa the second day, Prof. W. F. 
Magaey, in & manner peculiar to Massey 
and belonging to no other, entertained 
and instructed the paople with the 
subject of ‘Forage Crops and Stock 
Feeding for Kastcra North Carclina.” 
Among the good taings which Prof. 
Massey emphasizad were the facts: 
Ist, Theat every rational system of 
agriculture calls for the keeping of do 
mastic animals on the farm to perform 
the labor thereof aod io convert the 
rough and coarse fodiers which are 
al ways found about the farm into meat, 
miik or other animal producta for bu- 
man consusption asd to return the 
indigestivie parts to the soil to enable 
it to produ*e good crops in tae future 

2 {That North Carolina is abundantly 
bleased by nature ia the large variety 
of grasscs and other forage plants 
which grow ao luxuriantly throughovt 
our Siate 

3 That by giving these crops a place 
in our farm rotation, we could grow 
our own meat and dairy supplies and 
at the same time keep up our present 
yield of the staple crops. 





4. That the silo is the cheapest and 





any more than the trusts now organ: | 


When the poli | 
ticians see that you are in earnest, they 
will drop all antitrust laws and let | 


co-operate and attend to your own' 
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‘|| Winter Crops 
perish when they lack nourish- 
Liberal 


insures the vigor necessary to 


j ment. 


fertilization 


resist winter killing. 
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Potas 


Phosphoric Acid and Nitrogen 


in well-balanced proportions, 


are what they need, 


Send for our books telling all abou 
composition of fertilizers bes 


Sor all crops 


t adapted 
They cost you nothing 
GERIIAN KALI WORKS, 

73 Nassau Street, New York. 
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best means of storing and preserving 
food for winter use. 

5. That corn is the best crop for the 
silo. It gives the largest yields at the 
least expense and keeps perfectly in a 
properly constructed ecilo. 

Prot. B. W Kilgore came next witb 
& very iInteresticg talk on ‘Cotton and 
is Procucts,” in which be emphasized 
the great valus as food for beef and 
dairy animals the South has in the cot- 
ton seed, cotton seed meal and huils. 
He cited many experiments in feeding 
these substances ia comparison with 
corn and other food stuffs which 
showed that beef and milk can be pro- 
duced cheaper and better by the South- 
ern feeder than by his more Northern 
and Western competitor. 

Prof. J. A. Holmes, State Geologist, 
next gave a plain, practical talk on 
forestry and also on ‘Road Making in 
& Rockleses Country.” The farmera, 
saw-mill owners and timber men who 
failed to hear Prof H3imes’ remarks 
on forestry miserd a great decal more 
than can be told ia this article. The 
use of clay mixed with sand to keep 
sandy roads hard in summer and 
clayey roads dry inwinter, was strong y 
advocated As Prof. Ho!lmcs couldnot 
remain with us longer, the stereopticon 
views had to be omitted. 

The su*joct of ‘Fioriculture” was 
next taken up by Prof. Massey, whose 
address drew forth many practical 
questiors from the ladies to all of 
which Prof, Massey replied in hia plain, 
simple manner. 

The third day was devoted to the 
fertil zation of sandy soils, which sub- 
ject was introduced by some remarke 
from Prof. B. W. Kilgore, after which 
& general discussion took place. D.iry 
ing and compsurding stcck rations 
Was next discursed by your scribe, who 
attempted to set forth the advantages 
and disadvantages of this section as a 
dairying region; to msp out a sysiem 
of praciice for the average farmer witc 
keeps only a few cows, aud to ¢xolain 
the balanced ration and means of muk- 
ing it up from the focds grown ou the 
average farm. 

“Insects Ipjurious to Crops and Fruit 
Trees,” was the cubject of @ practical 
talk from Dr. E D ¢}:hi Saaderson, of 
the U 8S Department of Agviculture, 
after which Prof. Maseoy took up the 
subject of Trucking and Smali Fruit 
Growing. 

This is but a very brief outline of the 
proceedings of the Farmers’ Institute 
held at Red Springs, August 22d, 3:d 
and 4:h. Space is not euffisient for a 
more thorough trcatment of this work 
g0 readi:y misunderstood and so fre- 
quentiy euhjreted to unfavorebls com 
ments, We undersiand there are to 
be other inatilutes beld in various sec 
tions of tie Siate during the coming 
faliand wehope they «ti ho weil at 
tended J. M JOHNSON 
Experiment Farm, “Y«s. Raleigu, wv. 0. 

—_———2 +> 2 oo 

Sanford Express: Is is eaiimated 
that 20000 crates of grapes will be 
shipned from Manlwthisersson. Thou 
sands of crates will be shipped fe m 
uther plac.s in the county. These 
grapes now sell in Prilad:Inhia and 
ether Northorn markets at $1 50 and 
#200a crate The eran: crop alone 
will bring thousande of dollars into the 
county. 
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find exactly the fence you want, write us. 
we make it, and if we don’t, we can try. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


BABE 


are subject to 
peculiar ills. The 
right remedy | 


We think 





babies’ i!ls—especially 
worms and stomach 
disorders—is 

Frey’s Vermifuge 
—has cured children for 0 years. Send 
for illus. book about the ills and the 
remedy. One bottle mailed for 25 cents. 

oE, & 8S. FREY, Baltimore, M.D. 








Try the L, STOC K Fa R “F land Chive Pigs 
Plymouth Rock oc Brown Legnorn fowis, ni 
dress. STOCK FARM, W. Haleigh,.N, C. 








ALLIANCE PRICE LIST. 
SUBJECT TO MARKET FLUOTUATIONS. 


Make all Postoffice Money Orders 
payable to T. B. PARKER, 8.B. A., 
Raleigh, N. C., but address all letters 
toT. B. Parker, 8. B. A., Hillsboro, 
N. CO. 





Sugars—(At Market Prices). 
Syandard Granulated, 









White C, 
Extra C Yellow. 

Starch— 

Lump Starch 50 Ib. boxes per pound, .... 3hac ; 

Celluloid Starch’per case... 2.50 

Elastic Starch per 4% case,. 1.34 

Ivory Starch per case, ...0- 5.00 
Oil—(Market Prices). 

Kerosene Oil, Aladdin, 

Pratts’ Astral, 

Carnadine Red, 

Spices and Peppers— per lb 
Race Ginger, best quality...esessees soesceee 8 
PT: scotwinweces ons 2c | Alsvice. .....0.13 
Black Pep er, best sifted, Richmond.,,.,,..124% 

Rice— 

Rice, Head...csecceee B4GC | GOOd....000000008 
POMOY LIGKUB ccvckivesestce. seyaesesees +. 84g 
Large Hominy, Richmond...cccocecereee e200 
Small Grits, Richmoud,...cccscsceseceeeeseed0 


Soap (Richmond) — 
Borax Spoon, 12 oz. 100 cakes..... 3 75 
(Spoon with every cake.) 


White Rose, 12 oz. 100 cakes...... 2 80 

Lenox, 12 0z 100 cakes........... 8 10 

White Doz, 6 oz. 200 cakes........ 3 00 
Sait— 

160 lbs White Cotton....... 


200 los Factory Fil.ed.... 
100 ibs Burlaps, Liverpool... 


Axle Grease ‘Richmond)— 





Per QTOSS .eeeeee 3.50 
a * “6 POF CASC.sceee.e. 90 
Molasses— 
No. 4. Sugar Syrup, per gallon .eesssees eeccccee ae 
No 17 SugarSyrup pergallon....-. .«. 


No. 1 Porto Rico Molasses, per gallon,...ceees 22 
No. 2 Porto Rico Molasses pergalion ...sescees 18 
Fancy Porto Rico Mclasses per gallon...eceee 
No.1 N O. Molasses, per gallon...cscsccesecees & 
No.2N. 0. Molasses per gallon ccessscceeseees 18 
Vanilla DripsSyrup per gallon ...cesseccceee: 23 


White Rose Corn Syrup, per gallon, sescesesees 2h 


Soda— 
BiCarbin 112 Ib kegs per 1b.....-.-cceesees- 154 
Nickle Packages 60 to case, per Case,..... 3.40 


11b and % lb packages, 60 to case, per case 3.40 
Le Iband 4 lb packages, 60 to case, per case 3.60 
In assorted packages, 60 to case, per case. 3.50 


Fish— 


White Fishand Lake Herrings, per 100 lbs, $2.7. 
Sardines, American, 100 to case 3.26 


aeeee eeceeeee 


Lye and Potash— per case 
Potash, Nickle.... $2 75 | Star potash........ $2 75 
Lye, Mendleson's, 290| Star....cccccsseses 320 





Meats— 


Mess Pork per Darrel ..cocrcceccccsecscess 9.50 

C. R. Sides Market P ices 

S. C. Hams 10 lb average .ecsecescceces 934 
“ “ 12 . Se te 956 

California Hams. ....-..ccess 64 

Breaktast Bacon per 1b.,... 834 





Groceries— 
Coffee—Laguira 10c to llc | Rio.......7%e to 10c. 
Flour—Blair’s Best .$4.25| ..Blair’s Fancy $4.00 
Jandy......-. 3.85 | Winner..... sees 3,00 
Princess...... 3.25 
Lard—in Tierces...... ceseere Coscosoncs cccee 6 
Compound in Tierces ...ccosceesesesss OC 


In Tubs or Tins: 
6.lb Plain Tubs 1g over Tierces. 
80 1b Fancy Tubs 4 over Tierces. 
20 1b Jp ee Pails 54 over Tierces. 
50 1b Tins, 2 in Case, 4 over Tierces, 
20 lb Tins, 4 in Case, 3 over Tierces. 


HARDWARE. 
Powder, best. rifle, per BOG cavcvescecvcces 
Hames— 


No 24 hook, fron bound, per d0Z....se06 
No 3 hook, iron bound, per doz 
No 16 hook, brass bound, per doZ....s008 


Plow Lines— 





Cotton, with snaps, 33 feet long, doz... 1 85 
Madras Hemp with snaps, 33 feet “ wes. 1 85 
Poultry Netting, Galvenized— 
Put up in rolls of 1f0 running feet. 
2 inch mesh, 3% in. wide, per roll,.... ....1 8) 
ele Se ee - - eoccccesess 40 
2 “eo 4 rr “ : 200 
eed eh oe bid ecccevees. 36) 
Mattocks, Cutter, per d0Z...sceseeceeee covers 460 
Bush Hooks, best No 1, per OZ e..sesessseees 900 
Pitch Forks, No 21 thimble...... socseveseess 800 
- Strap and lock cap..... soovcsse £00 
No 22 Strap...cseee 325 | No 24 Strap..ccceee 350 
Right Steel, No, 2 ..ecseses » 676 







shovels, All 
= H & Co, Steel, No.2. 
Remington ... 


‘ 





Plow Bolts, 1x3-8, per 100... 76 

bl 11-4x3- 8, per 100 7h 

* 1 1-2x3-8, per 100 ., 8: 

” 2x3-8, per 100...4.. econo 

* 2 1-2x3 Brccccccccccecccsccccccccccs 95 

* BX3-8, DET LOU, ssseseccesccecceceece 108 

Stonewall PlOW..corssecccsesccccvccvscvcne 2 25 

” * Castings ....0. teeeeeceeee 2 95 

Plows, Double Shovel Southern, ...sseees 1 © 

* Malta orcccsccossces 2 26 
Steel for same, imitation 5c 

ORUINOs .  ksceese oe 51-2 
Grub or New Ground..cccrccccscccsescccseees 8& 

Back Bands— Hooks, per doz. 
SinCh..ccccoccsecees GUC | 81-2 INCH cevesesse.. Oe 


Single Trees— hooks or rings, per doz— 
Common .,...+.++. 81 50 | Extra...cccsseseer 82 
Webbing—per 100,feet 





No. 0, 3 1-2 inch...$2 75) No.1. 3 1-2 inch, ,$2 00 
Axe handles, straight, per GOZ.scssessees 85 
RAMOS. HAY TD: 6 cote ss-n060naccnances 184: 
Plow traces, 54. 8, 3, per doz pairs, 3 Ut 
a 7, 8, 3, st ai 8 Bh 
” 7, 10, 2, - an : 8 76 
” 7, 12.2, * me ceenene 4k 
Yotton Rope, white, per 1D ..cscccsccsesecress Aah 
” MECINM WHITO..cocccseeservones LU 
Farm Bells, 40 !bs, frOM StOCK ss+sssereees 1 + 
TE DG..sscccceeees $2251 100 IDGressseveeresss 8.00 
Grub Hoes, No. 1, DOr dOZ.scocscoscsceseceess Sad 
sie No. 2, - oeerecccccccescorse BOO 
Kettles, 20 galloms..scsesecsscsevccccesecneess ¢@ 
* ‘ » eseeersesseeesecccceseeresees & 
45 GAL. ccecsceccees $6 50 | BO mal. .cececeeeceee, 9 OC 
Blackemith Bellows, 30 inch ..cccsssseeee 5 40 
“ BRANCH oeveccscccee 6 uf 


Nai's. cut, Richmond, Va.— 


3d headed, (At Market Prices). 
6d “ “ 
Wa re 
“qd “ 
408 sad * " 
4a os a 
8d s . a 
a ” “ 
ood * : 
6d finished ” * 
kA i Ld “ 
10d ma “ “ 
ima © 


COOK STOVES. 
No. 7, 18-inch......1000| No. 7, 20-inch. .....12 Of 
No. 8, 18-inch,,....11 00] No. 8, 20-inch. ..0..18 O& 
Fire backs for above...siessss AYTTTUT TT + I 
The following ware goes with each stove above: 
18traight Pot, 1 Bulged Pot, 2 Bread Pans, 1 Tea 
Kettle. 1 Lon Frying Pan,1 Round Frying Pan, 
1 Griddle, 1 Elbow, 3 Joints of Pipe, 2 Pot Ooverr 
and Lifters. Every Stove guaranteed. 


BUGGY HARNESS. 


(good value) fo 
$5 20 All atyl«s, 
grades and price: 


of buggy, cx 
riage and wazor 
aarnesa, 


Buggies and Other Vehicles at 
Lowest Piices. 


8 50 ades, 
300 | Hay Press, $25.00, f o b Goldsboro, N.C, 
6 26 
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FR iE ore Hiilaboro Sawivg Machine 


M-echines wiil ba given $5 ia cash 
Off srs. 


Begin in Time 
. . May 


HUrrall lor the F@ 


The Business Agent who does the most business through the 
tate Business Agency other than Fertilizers and Sewing Ma- 
chines, from September Ist, 1889, to August Ist, 1900, S10. 


The Business Agent Doing the next Largest Amount of Business, under above re- 
strictions, will be Giveu $5. 

The pereon ordering the graatest number of tha Improved High Arm Alli- 
amea Sawing Mechines through this cffice from Aueusr 1 1899 to August 1, 
1900, wiil be given FRYE ons Impreved High Arm Aliianes Sewing Machine. 

T. the nerson sending in the second largest number of orders will be given 


7 


~ ANCE 


READ THE PREMIUM OFFERS | 


Go TO WorK AND 


Win One of Them! 


In So Doine 
YOU WILL RELP YOURSELF, THE 
BRETHREN AND THE 
STAT ALLIANCE, 





“PREMIUM OFFERS... 


stl 


To the person sending tn the third Jargest number of orders will be givan 
RF «EE ai:thee aN». 1 Set Bugey Harnessora No 1 Boss Washing Machine. 

To the ledy secaing in tne largest number of orders for tne above Sawing 
This is in addition to the above Premium 


Now and You 
Win! . . 


Cooking Stoves and Cutaway Harrows arg iecroncine, nue, Z cam place 
T. B. PARKER, S. B. A,, 


HILLSBORO, N. C. 
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Axes per dozen 


Car Cli per, 434 to 5g Ibs seceseedeceesoceseeseen 
Champion “ : seeneoens ) 
Red Warrior ** sat cocccccsess 6 50 


Cultivators (f. 0. b. factory)— 








Iron Age No. bgt oe mg PTT TTT h 27 
Iron Age, with plain wheel....cesecssers Bis 
Horse hoe combined, with plain wheel 4 16 
Noé, 5-tooth, plain si * - 8 05 
we si H.H.combined“* “™ su 
Dixie, plain.........++ se ecceueeneeeeeeeees 2 30 
- with plain wheel ...ccscssossseses 2 & 
id H. H. combined with plain wheel 38 00 
Combined harrow and Cultivator. sseccee 8 7 


Garden wheel hoe, complete— 
Double wheel ......6 00 | Single wheel .......6 & 
sg Jewel. .5 25 od Gem, ,4 # 
For lever adjustment attachments on 
above add 50c. 
Harrison Cultivator, adjustable. ..sscoss 1 
Feed Cutters (f. 0. b. factory)— 


Baldwin No. 1, 6-in Knives ...scssesseeee 
propeller, cutters, 8-in, kniveg,... 


J 


Smith's patent lever straw cutter. oecce 


wc ms 
£22482 


Cotion Rope, white, per ID. csecccseseseeceee: 1246 
= * Medium WHItE.,.cccsceseceveeeeslO 


Cane Mills, (freight paid)— 
Corn Shellers— 


Dixie, with fan... 4 85| Dixie,without fan. 4 
Buckeye, with fan, 5 75 | Buckeye sad 5 
Clinton OF COMMON, ....scscecseerenveeees 3 
Black Hawk corn sheller...sscssessesees a 


Roofing— 


All kinds of fron, tin and felt roofing at low 
prices. Write for special prices, 


ORGANS (delivered at any railroad sta- 
tion in North Carolina. arranted for 
ten years. 


Parlor, Style 30... 42 00 | Style 40...cssesaee 4 * 


Chapel “ 2... 43 00| Style 15, Chapel.. 
Prices including instruction book en 
stool:— 


PIANOS (delivered at any R. R. Station 
in N.C. 

Upright, Style 1. .-150 00 
“ wv 8,..171 00 


Sewing Machines— 


Improved Farmers’ Alliance with full set 
attachments and automatic bobbin 
winder. All latest improvements, fine- 
ly finished, first-class in every particu- 
lar. Warran by manufacturers for 
10 years, carefully adjustec, ready for 
immediate use rice, freight pald to 
any railroad station in North Caro- 


LUNA cecccccrecccccccccsccccoceccccooscccscs B 10 K 
Furniture— 
No. 21, Suit Oak Antique, 3 pleces....++:++.$210.5 
No. 24, = " = see 12.00 


Style 2..sees.s050-160 O 
Style 4.cccsseeseeedBF f 





No. 28, “ “ i) 
No. 40, “ “ Ad 
No. 62, * Polished ad 
No. 60, “ “ rs 
No. 70, “ i Lh 
Beds. 
Spiral Springs.csssesses> $4.5 
Veoven eT Geaneneseee 2.00 
EE, gos0s convenneecensase 1.6 








Washing Machines— 


> 





Boas, NO Lissecssseess? 00 

OF EB cancsoscect Ge Mel Biscsacexes OO 
™ Biscccecceee 8 OO * * Aisecoess 5 65 
Wringers— 

Boss NO. 2G. scccsecccccorcoerseeescoesvesetes 2°5 
Boss ** 136 cscccccccccvcccsecccececceseene 2 60 
Relief * 22. .cccccccccccccscesscccccensvecs 2 50 
Relief * BB. ccccees CeCe e eee eee eee eeteee 2 bu 
Buggies— 


Our Leader, with top.esesseesees 
Our Leader, without to 






00 
26 0 
No. 7%, Side Springs, without to 28 00 
No, 744, Side Springs, Canopy See 36 0. 
No. 122, “Our Hummer,” Canspy Top 67 Li 


Write for catalogue. 
horse Dump Carts with Patent Ad- 
Tyrehow Saddles and YOKO..sesesceseeeend 42 2% 
Ocala Road CALts, seccccsscccesececccvecesss . 1 68 

Harrows— 


Clark's CULAWBY vessssseereveeseeveneccncs 17 © 





Ocala Wagons (F. O. B.) Factory. 








One-horse, 2 1-4 inch thimble skein...,,...$25 50 
One-horse, 2 1-2 inch thimble skein....,,,, 28 50 
Two-horse, 2 3-4 inch thimble skein..,.,.,. 37 50 
Two-horse, 3 inch thimble skein,,..ecsssse- 42 10 
One-horse, 1 1-4 inch steel axle..secsesess 25 50 
One-horse, 1 3-8 inch steel axle...sssesessess 28 00 
Two-horse, 1 1-2 inch steel axle...ssecsesses 37 50 
Two-horse, 1 3-4 inch steel axle,....ece. ve. 32 55 


All wagons are furnished with box bea 2x 
two sections, and one spring seat. If brake ts 
wanted add $2.50. If bed and seat are not waniea, 
deduct for bed $2.50, for seat $1.00. 


N. C. Official Farmers’ Alliance Guano, (8 par 

orl —~ Ac., 24 per cent. Am., 8 per cent. 
‘0 i; 

Progressive Farmer Guano, (8 per cent. Phes, 
Ac., 2 per cent. Am., yan er cent. Po 

N.C. Official Farmers’ ance Acid Phosphates, 
(13 per cent. Av. Phosphoric Acid.) 
Write for prices. BUY NO OTHER! 


Mill Stones (best N. C. Grit), write for prises 


Buckets— 


2 hoop, painted ...$1 20] 38 hoop ..csceesesess $l 38 
Shoon. trans woundei @ |8keet Cae 


Horseshoes, per keg, all sizes...ssesssesseess 848 
Mule shoes, “ ees soccessoese £00 
Horseshoe Nails, Excelsior, per 1b....:000.. 10 
« “ Anchor, per 1D ..secseseees LOE 
The Agency handles the Genuine “Iron Age” 


Cultivators and :‘Harrows and can save ¥o8 
money. 


Brethren having anyshing to sell, ae well ag 
those wishing to buy will do well to consult tae 


Agency. 
PLOWS. 
Plows No. 8, F F., 4 50] No.7, F F...ccseses 300 
“No.5, “ .. 164] No. 11, Dixte....... 810 
0 TARA 1 26] Watt DE ...ccooe 1 0 





y ecccees 
Castings for above, per 100 Ib8....cesesees 


ee 


There is no doubt 

«that our ORGANS 
m areequal to the best 
made. In style, tone, 
finish, volume, ease 
of action and touch, 
durability, and ac- 
knowledge no supe- 
rior. They are made 
by a thoroughly re- 
liable consern and 
warranted for 10 





“SF years, 

Prices. including stool and instruc- 
tion book (delivered at any railroad 
station in North Carolina). 

Price, $43 to $50. 





UNDER NOW| 


SHOES 


Made in Our Own Factory 


Grass and Clover Sseds, Fer- 
tilizers, Hardware, Farming Utensils. 
Plows and Castings, Buggies, 
Wagons, Harness, Wagon Scales, Farm: 
Bells, Cook Stoves, Feed Cut- 








ters, Harrows, Hay Presses, Oors 
Sheliers, Cotton Seed Crush- 

ers, Heavy and Fancy Groceries, Fur- 
niture, Sewing Machines, 

Washing Machines, Musical Instru, 
ments, Barbed and Plain Wire, 

Poultry and Farm Fencing, Guna, 
Powder, Shot, Loaded Shell, 

Etc., Etc., Eto, 
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act as a mulch and to keep down weeds 
until the crop is dug. 

Besides the vigilant keeping down of 
weeds, all through the season, it is 
necessary to watch for and keep out 
moles, ground mice and weod or field 
mice. The latter are especially px stif- 
erous during seed time. A white fly 
that may get on the stem of the plants 
just below the seed heads must also be 
combatted. 

An acre of ground will grow 238 958 
roots of ginseng, set 3x7 inches apart, 
allowing 1x5 plat for alleys between 
beds. Roots four years old from seed 
frequently weigh three eighths of an 
ounce each when dried, and as the 
dried root sells for $5 per pound (about 
thirty to thirty-two such roots weigha 
pound), the price per root is 11 to 16 
cents. 

With this crop, as with many others, 
one great trouble is that thieves do 
break through and steal. The floating 
county scum, both black and white, is 
apt to watch a good ginseng nursery 
almost as carefully as its owner, and 
when the roots begin to wax large they 
aleo begin to disappear mysteriously. 

L. GREENLEE. 
Garden City, N. C., in Homeand Farm 


5 a ee ee 


THE FARMER’S ENEMY. 








The Southern States Magazine sum- 
marizes the farmer's greatest enemy 
in the following way: 

The greatest enemy to the farmer is 

the farmer himeelf. Were he to show 
an eagerness and anxiety for the eleva: 
tion of his vocation it would soon rank 
with the so-called learned professions, 
and the vocation would be regarded by 
the mass of mankind as distinct from 
the business of a mere laborer as that 
of a lawyer from a lawyer’s clerk or 
that of a physician from a mere apothe- 
cary. No occupation i3 so well calcu - 
lated to keep in equilibrium all the 
powers of the mind and body. It calls 
forth the most varied qualitics—pa- 
tience, care and diligence; zeal, indus 
try and economy; tact and skill to 
direct and manage. No faculty of the 
intellect or power of muscle or feeling 
of the heart but what is brought into 
requisition by the successful farmer. 
Deep silence and plaint art must unite 
in him. He must not only know how 
to direct, but he must know how to 
execute. Let him train and prepare 
himself by increased knowledge for 
the brilliant future that lies before 
him, and take that position in the fore 
front which the God of Nature intended 
for him. 


oo 


RYE AS A GRSEN CROP. 


While nitrogen is the fertilizing ele 
ment mcs easily lost from manures 
and soils, it is the most expensive, 
costing almost three times as much a 
pound as potash and phosphoric acid. 
The readiness with which nitrates are 
washed out of the soil during heavy 
rains when the ground i3 thawed sug 
gests that during the period of such 
rains it should be covered with some 
catch crop, which will feed upon the 
nitrates formed and store nitrogen in 
its tissues. For this purpose rye is an 
excelient crop and is much used. 
While it adds no nitrogen to the soi) 
which is not already found therein, as 
crimson clover does, it is a much surer 
catch than the latter, and is thorough 
ly hardy, It forms quite a root sys- 
tem during the fall, starts off early in 
the spring, and by ordinary planting 
time forms a havy coat of manure to 
be plowed under.—Guy E Mitchell in 


Farm and Fireside, 
——q@9+3- oo ____—_ 


FARM OWNERSHIP 


Among the important and interest- 
ing things to be brought out in the new 
Federal census is the drift of farm 
owshership. The tendency in recent 
years is toward acq'iring title to farms 
operated. Tenants and the better class 
of farm hands are not satisfied to per 
manently work for others, but are 
very properly ambitious to erjoy a 
sense of prcprietorship, made possible 
by the drift toward smaller farms and 
the lower rates of interest. Cost of 
money has not been exorbitant in the 
older Middie and Eastern States for 
some time, and in the Central and 
Western States, and to some extent in 
the South, the past few years have 
witnessed decided changes for the 
amelioration of the borrower. While 
unwise for the man of small means to 
go into debt deeper than conditions 
warrant, or for the average farmer to 
“buy that acjoining forty,” just be 
cause it is accessible, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that succ.s: in busi 
ness nowadays may be advanced 
through the judicious use cf borrowed 
capital at low rates of interest. Only 
don’t get in beyond your depth, con- 
duct your farming operations on busi 
ness principles, closely watching both 
income and outgo.—F'arm and Home. 

—_——— 0 

The increase in earnings of the South 
ern Railway for past six months over 
similar period of last year is said to be 
about $1,000,000. But it cannot afford 
to pay taxes as other people do. 
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SHEEP-RAISING IN WESTERN 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


Along the Southern Railway---Large 
Profits in Small Flocks if Properly 
Pandled, 

Oae of The Southern Field’s corre- 
spondents, aft: r having looked into the 
question of sheep husbandry in West- 
ern North Carolina, gives his views as 
follows: 

“In a recent trip covering over 500 
miles and through the most charming 
mountain region of the world for the 
tourist and healch seeker, I was struck 
with the absence of any flocks of sheep 
of any considerable size, although all 
the conditions necessary for their suc- 
cessful husbandry are present. 

‘‘As I have spent fifteen years of my 
lifs in handling large bands of sheep in 
Texas, Montana and the West, as well 
as in Vermont among the thorough: 
breds, and where skill and experience 
are required, I may perhaps be par 

doned for saying that I know a good 
sheep country when I see it. 

‘‘In the mountain district of Western 
North Carolina referred to, in Macon, 
Jackson, Transylvania and Haywood 
counties, i3 a territory peculiarly 
adapted by nature and by opportunity 
for successful sheep husbandry. All 
the conditions exist here that are 
neceseary for the most profit at the 
least « xpense in investment and hand- 
ling, euch as climate, water, soil, and 
the grasses and herbs most essential to 
the health of the animal and to the 
production of a superior fiber, and, not 
the least important, nearness to mar- 
kets. 

“To contrast this locality with the 
Great West fora sheep country it is 
only necessary to illustrate the cost of 
starting a sheep ranch in both ssctions, 
It must be borne in mind, however, 
that a sheep suited for North Carolina 
would not be suited for the pasture 
lances of the Great West, and ~herean 
immense territory, treeless, is ranged 
over daily. 

“But an approximate estimate can 
be made, which will serve the purpose 
of iilustration. To start a ranch in 
Montana, which is one of the beet all 

round sections of the West for the 
business, would cost approximately as 
follows: 

1 000 young ewes at $3.50 per 

head... 


Herder for oneyear,and found 600 00 
LING CCl Ee Arran neta oar 150 00 
Hay for 3 months, (Jan. Feb. 

ATA MORO) «. og.0is:0'0%¢ viens aii 500 00 


Ria S Ow SOEs 5i50'5isie 9 wininreers 50 00 
Extra help during lambing 


BUG GHEATING.. cc. ssscecsses 75 00 
Shearing 1,000 sheep at § cia. 

MOR HOA occ cssacsisacsne® 80 00 
Marketing wool, 6,000 lbs. at 

BIRR haiti ste pia aialateavels 120 00 
20 Vermont Merino thorough 

bred rams at $25 00........ 500 00 
Cost of keeping.............. 50 00 
Two shepherd dogs.......... 50 00 
TACIGONUAID ... 6.cc0cecine ose 250 00 

A ee WA rare ete islets $5 925 00 


“No account is made for land,which 
in the West can be secured by home- 
stead, or in North Carolina at a nom 
inal figure by lease or purchase. 
Enough, in either case, to start with 
would consist of a few acres for shel- 
ters, corrals, garden, etc. 

“Tne profics would consist, first, in 
the value of the wool, assuming there 
would be 6,500 Ibs. of wool at 25 cts. 
net, or $1625 00. Second, in the in- 
crease, allowing 85 per cent. or 850 
lambs at $1 50 per head, $1,275 00; ora 
total return the first year of $2,900 on 
an investment of $5 925 00. 

IN NORTH CAROLINA AND GEORGIA, 
1,000 young ewes at $3 50 per 

ai aire ee Oy NP EA #3500 00 
Two herders (fl»cks of 500 each) 

at $30 per month 
Two shelters (poles and hay) 
Hay or cottonseed for three 


720 00 
100.00 





greater inthe South, as first, the profits 
on the wool. The average Shropshire 
Down will shear at least seven pounds 
of wool, in great demand as a combing 
wool, and will bring @ much larger 
price per pound. In the section of the 
South referred to the wool will be of 
the very finest quality and will com- 
mand the very top market price, Itis 
also so near the Atlantic seaboard and 
to the Northern wool markets, Boston 
and New York, that much of the ex- 
pense which Western sheep raisers ex- 
perience in this direction would be 
avoided. 

“24, The percentage of losses, i. e., 

death rate, as between the two locali- 
ties, would be greatly in favor of the 
South for various reasons, climatic 
and otherwise, but chiefly because this 
percentage of loss is far less where 
flocks are run in small herda of 500 or 
lesa. 
“34, But the greatest argument in 
favor of North Carolina over the West 
would be in i's nearness to the mutton 
market and the facility with which 
wethers and early murket lambs couid 
be turned into cash. 

‘The one great drawback in West- 
ern sheep husbandry is the great dis- 
tance to the mutton markets, and the 
obvious impossibility of marketing 
early lambs. Full grown wethers sell 
readily in the ranges at $3 per head, 
and less, so great is the cost of getting 
them to market. And when, finally, 
they do arrive, it is to find them in 
poor condition after the hard trip, and 
with a crowded market. This takes 
cff all the profit, and reduces the profite 
on the entire herd materially, as about 
one half the increase are wethers. 

‘In North Carolina the sheep grower 
has the markets of the North and South 
right at hand, and markets that are 
always eager for both wool and mut- 
ton. Twenty four hours, or thirty six 
at the most, will land early lambs in 
good condition in these markets. 

“T make the statement as one who 
has given the subject careful thought, 
and who is thoroughly acquainted with 
the mountain country referred to, that 
there is far more money to be made in 
sheep raising to the amount of capital 
invested than in any other branch of 
agriculture. 

“If, in eddition to the ranch, farm- 
ing is carried on (30d North Carolina 
is conceded to stand in the front rank 
for agricultural possibilities as well as 
actual result ) the benefit to your land 
by reason ot utilizicg your sheep for 
fertil'z'ng purp res will be very great. 
Tone Spsuish bave an old proverb 
which ie true: ‘Wherever the foot of 
the sheep touches the land turne to 
gold. ” 


aAORTICOULTURE 
TH CULTURE OF FLOWERS IN 
NORTH CAROLI «A. 











Flora Has Cver Five 7 housand Species 


For generations all the bulbs of orna 
mental plants had been imported from 
Holland and the South of Europe. For 
many years our growers thought that 
it was essential that the tub:rose must 
be had from Italy in order to have the 
best blooming bulbe. Years ago some 
experiments demonstrated that bulbs 
of superior quality could be grown on 
Long Isiand, N. Y. But it was found 
that in the short Northern season these 
bulbs cculd not be ripened to a bloom- 
ing siz3 from the offsets in asingle sea 
son, and it was found that a more 
southern climate was needed. Expari- 
mants were made in Florida, but it 
was found that while the buibs grew 
there to a fixe size, the trouble was to 
get them to stop growing in time to 
prevent the flowering the same season, 
for this would render the bulbs worth 
less, as the tubercse makes but one 
spike of fiowers from a bulb, and the 
future bloom depends upon the offsets 
made. Further exporiments showed 
that the climate cf Eastern North 
Carolina was the happy medium be- 
tween the short season in the State of 
New York and the long one of Fiorida, 
and at once the business centered 
there. Around Goldsboro, in Wayne 
county, and Selma, in Johneton cuun 
ty, will be found good lvcations for the 
culture of the bulbs. 

Recent experiments have demon 
Strated that in varicus parte of N.rth 





500 00 
35 00 


montha’ 100d... 6esccc ce cess 
Salt, tar, etc 
Extra help during lambirg 
ne COOON ckis aes 


QF 
ov 


UU 





Shearing 1,000 sheep at 5 cta, 50.00 

Marketing wool, 7,000 lbs. at 
TIE, oh. aso oa nok venice 70 00 

20 Shropshire Down rams at 

| SpA neal PEA Pe 
Oost cf keeping (vasturing).. 25 00 
Two shepherd doge.......... 50 00 
Tncidentals.. 0... ...0eseee0.  200:00 
$5,785 00 


“A diffsrence in the cost of the first 
year of starting in handling 1,000 head, 
although more herders ars required in 
North Carolina, would be $140 in favor 
of the South. But while the cost of 
starting and maintenance of a ranch 
for one year would be practically the 





Oarclina the goils and ciimate are 
adapted to the cultivation of 
flowering bulbs that are in large de- 
mand by tho florists near tie great 
[POS ¢ : ‘ 

‘centers of fashion for forcing under 
glass in the winter, 


} The horticulturist of the Agricultural 


| Experiment Station of North Caroiina | —————— 
500 00; has been making active « fforts toin-} TAND! 


\tereat the Northern wholesale dealers 


Carolina. 
eties grown ai ihe station cear Raileich, 


seen there. 





same, yet the profits would be tar | 





glass better than the imported ones, 
and that even the Chinese Sacred Lily 
made more bloom than the imported 
Chinese bulbs and was far superior to 
those that had veen grown in Bermuda, 
The prospect is that the bulb industry 
is to become, in many parts of the 
State, a leading and most profitable 
business. 

It is hoped that the facts here stated 
may attract the attention of experts in 
bulb culture to the capacity of the soil 
and climate of North Carolina for that 
line of florticulture. Here are soils 
suited, not only to the tuberose, but 
also to lilies, hyacinths, gladioluses 
and other flowers. Violeta bloom out 
of doors generally by the first week in 
March as far west as Greensboro and 
Charlotte. Thetotalnumbor of species 
of plants recorded as growing in North 
Carolina is 5,500. No State in the 
Uaion, nor any country of similararea 
anywhere, can show @ more varied 
flora than North Carolina, nor one 
that contains a greater number of in 
digonous plants of high economic value, 
—Southern Field. 





THE NATIGNAL FARMERS’ ALLI- 
ANCE AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION. 


Presidsut— J. C. Wilborr, Old Point, 
8. ©. 
Vice President—P. H. Rahilley, Lake 
City, Minn. 

Secretary-‘Treasurer—A. B. Welch, 
Victor, N. Y 
LECTURERS. 


J. P. Sossamon, Charlotte, N. OC. 
J. C. Hanley, St. Paul, Minn. 
NATIONAL BXEOUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
W. A. Gardner, Chairman, Andrew’s 
Settlement, Pa.; John Breinig, Junc- 
tion, W. Va.; D P. Duncan, Colum- 
bia, S. C.; C. W. Gravit, Mandana, 
N. Y. 
NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ STATE ALLI 
ANCE, 

President—W. A. Graham, Mach- 
pelah, N. C. 

Vice President—J. S. Mitchell, Win- 
ton, N. C 

Secretary- Treasurer and State Busi- 
~~, Agest—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, 


‘Loeturer—Dr. V. N. Seawell, V:lla- 
now, N C. 
+: eeciliale 8. M:rcer, Moyock, 


Door keeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Sergeant at-Arms—D., W. Watson, 
Maywood, N. © 

Trustee Business Agency Fuad —W. 
A. Grahem, Mactpelah, N, co. 

Steward—D. D. Bain. 
EXECUTIVE COMMIITEE OF THE NORTH 
CAROLINA FARMERS s TATE ALLIANCE 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, 
N. 0. 
W. A. Graham, (Ex-fficio), Mach 
peiah, N. C. 

W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 

C. C. MeLellan, Godwin, N. ©. 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N. OC. 
STATE ALLIANCE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 

J. fT. B. Hoover, Hiilsboro, N. OC, 

>» ©. McLallen, Godwin, N. C. 

H. T. Jones, Gsldsboro, N. C. 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR SALE 
At Reduced Price 
A $25 Scholarship in Eastman Busi 
ness Ucliege, Pougokeepsie, New York 
(may be used either at the college or 
by taking the correspondenc3 cours: 


at your own home), forsale at reduced 
price. Write, if interested. Address. 
oom »” 





Care of Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


HGGS FOR LATE HATCHING. 





~ ASIATICS. 
Baff Cochins, Black Langhans, Light Brah- 
mas 
MEDITE# RANEANS. 
Back Micorea Brown Legborn. 


AMERICAN CLASS, 
Barred Plymouth Rock - 
a. Good old stock, but plain, old prices ad- 
_ hered to 
b. New fine'v barred, bet’ er’ from fancters’ 
point of view. 
ce. Finest hens asin “b” and Ist prize cockerel 
at State iair 1898, 
White Plymouth Rock, Silver Wyandotte 
White Wyaniotte. 


. 


; The p ices are main y the same as last year 
forsome breeds e>ve,;t where great improve- 
ment nas been made ry nfusion of new i lood 
and by bothit ani visorous applicatio of tre 
score card in selecting bre-ci:g stock fur this 
year. 


White Pek'n Duck. A few pairs or trios cf 
Ducks for sale. 








ie Everything on this list 
AT5 CENTS APIECE 
until further notice. Two sittin.s of Eggs to 
one address at one time for ine Dollar. 
Address 





other | 


‘in the cultivation of bulbs in No ih} 
He sent bulbs of many 1a i-! 


in a soil not to believed to be tha beet) improved and part 
for the purpose, to the North, anaj fit 
these were pronounced by the Garden 
and Woreat, the leading authority in| winter. 
such matters, to be better by far than! mil 
any imported bulbs that had ever been 
Experiments with the 
bulbs showed that they forced under 


J. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
































RALEIGH N.C. 





LAND! 


he Atlantic 
atof Morehead Ci 
unimproved. 
estosuit the purchase 







i 
ling Rail: oad in s 


tit 
class Tobacco er Truck lands 
all winter without any feed. 
very Healthy’ 
Fi-h, Oyst r+ and G.me plentiful. 


and as mnch or little as you want. Come to 
Morehead City and see me, 4 wili suit youina 


T. EATON, 


MOREHEAD City, N. OC, 


me, 






LAND! 


have One Thousand Acres of good land on 
t & North Caro- ! 


it. art 
Wiil sel’ in 
at low prices. 
Coolin summer and warm in! 


» 
3 of buildings on the land and good paws | 
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MEASURE FROM TiP To Tip oF RiBS 
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No Sewing 


Sa 
e Jones Umbrella “Roof, 








i ~. 


ering only tak+s one minute. 
_as well as aciever woman. 


Cover ~ Your ~ Own ~ Umbrella. 


Don’t throw away your old one- make it a new ove for $1.00. Recover- 
No sewing. A clumsy man can do it as 








‘Adjustable Roof - 





TEN DAYS’ FREE TRUSL 





by return mail- no questions asked. 





Send us $1 and we wi!l mail you. PREP: 

Union Twilled Silk, ®, eee 
A (28-inch, $1.25; 33-inch. $1.50). 
ali youexpect d or noyes for, return ATOUR EXYENSE and get your money back 


26-inch ‘“*Adjustable Root” 
If the “Roof” ie not 





day and you will te glad that you know about 


WHAT TO DO. ---"2ke the measure (in inches) cf your old umbrella. Count +, 


number ef outside ribs. State if the center i P 
wood. Fnil instructions for putting on the cover will be sent with all orders, cate 
list of different sizes and qualities mailed on request. 

Send for our free hock *‘Umbrella Economy” anyway. Your umbrella will wear out 
1t some 


steel or 
Our special pric, 


THE JONES-MULLEN CO., 396-398 Broadway, New York, 











Send us $6.78 and we will ship you this 
7. Cooking Stove and 1s of 


No. 1 pieces ot ware. 
It has four 7 inch pot holes, 23h, 20 in. top: 
1344 X 14h4 in. oven: is 26 inches high, and is 
as good a stove as you usually get for $10. 

Send for circulars of Stoves, Furniture. 





Sewing Machines, Baby Carriages, etc. 
Address 
THE PADGETT FURNITURE CO. 
AUGUSTA. GA. 














Hunt's Consumption and Bronchitis Cure, 


Cures when all else faile. Write for 
testimo:jals which prove the truth 
of this sta'ement. This wonderful 
remedy is prepared by Rev. Geo. F. 
Hunt, Lex:ngton, N. ©. Price 56 
cents ver bottle. For sale by sil 
druggiste. 


A NOTABLE BOOK. 


It is seldom the case that an audience 
which has listened to a long course of lec- 
tures covering several weeks, unanimously 
requests its repetition. Such is the case, 
however, with the course of lectures deliv- 
ered by Professor George D. Herron, of 
Iowa College, in Willard Hall, Chicago, 
last fail, and which has just been re- 
peated to immense audiences in one of the 
largest halls in Chicago. 

These lectures have just been published 
in book form under the title of'‘BETWEEN 
C@SAR AND Jesus." They touch every 
present-day question by laying the founda- 
tion upon which the settlement of all of 
them must rest. This book is of special 
value to preachers, teachers, reformers, 
and professional men and women. 

Its price is 75 cents in cloth, 4o cents in 
paper Address 





The Progressive Farmer, 


RALEIGH, N. ©. 
ACLUB RATES. Sz 


That we may be more enlightened as 
to what is going on in the different 
parts of our grea: country, we ought to 
diversify our reading. More Western 
and Northern papers ought to be read 
in the South and more Southern papers 
should be read in the West and North. 
Believing this the best thing to do to 
everlastingly obliterate the prejudices 
of the past, we have arranged a list of 
papers to offer with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FarMER. The price in the parenthesis 
is the regular subscription price of the 
paper and the other figures are what 
we charge for the paper with THE PrRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER for one year. Re- 
newals for the other papers cannot be 
taken at the club rates, but all new 
subscribers can. You can renew for 
our paper and get the club rates: 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER alone, $1.00 
Twice a-Week Detroit Free Press, (1.00) 1.74 
Weekly Practical Farmer (1.10) 1.75 
Thrice a-Week New York World, (1.00) 1.90 
Gentlewoman monthly, New York, (1.00) 1.35 
Atlanta Weekly Constitution, (1.u0) 1.90 
Louisville twice-a- week, ( ourier-Jour- 

Da 1 40 
Twice-a-Month Home and Farm, (50) 140 
Semi Monthly Farm and Fireside, (50) 1.40 


Monthly Woman's Heme Cow panion, (1.10) 1 65 
Jeekly Farmers’ Voice (1.00) 1.75 
We will club for you with any paper pul lished 

andsave you money. If yu want any other 

eg icolturai paper write us. If you want the 

Atlantic Morthly, Scribner’s, Mes lure’so any 

other magazine. let us know. If you wish the 

Youth’s Companion, I adies’ Home Journal! 

Saturvay Evening Pest or any otier standara 

home periodical esk us for prices ‘'fyou want 

ary daily papers, any religious pu’l.cations or 
any other sort cf periodicy] seud us your list. 

We can save you money. whether we get your 

order tnconn+ ction with your renewal or not. 

i Corresp ndence invited. : 





if you wish more toan one paps 


Re for srecial rates For instance 
wo gend twicr a-week Courier Journal 
i he weekly P reesiv Farmer the 
faemi m hlv Hon ana Form ar 
the monthly G Lhewomsan ailone year 
for only $2 15 . 
Nots --Jn erding subscriptions 
jcc otter publicari ns, we only act es 
ithe sgent of the subscriber and afrer 
iwe have paid over the subacription 
jour reeponeibility ceases. Failure te 
‘receive magizine or paper, change of 
, address, etc, should be reperted di 


'rectly to the publisher, not to us. 
We are also prepared to furnish the 
| following booke at prices named: 

A. I Root’s A. B. C. of Bee 


ee ie 
wee, ere ret Cipliurs........ ....ecece, $1 25 

Henry Stewart’s The Domes. 
eS eae 1 5¢ 
1, Iwill sell you any kind of iand you want! Principl:s of Agrievl:ure... 1 25 
; Voorhees’ Book on F. rtilizers, 1.00 


Practical Agriculture .80 
Write for price of any book you 
desire, 





Do You Want to ? 
Where? ia 


Why to Colorado of 
, Course. 


Where elee would a sensible mar 
seeking a new home want to ga? Fae 
COLORADO has the finest climate 
to be found in the New Woria—dry. 
thio air and almcst perpetual sunshine 
It you ere seeking health, COLORADC 
is the place for you. F 
COLOR:DO is the finest minir g 
erection in thie ccuntry—goid. silver. 
iron, lead and coal. Theuserds upon 
thousands of pereons have made for- 
tunes mining in COLORADO, Why 
caunot vou inxke a fortune, too? 
COLORADO is the one place in this 
country «here ‘arming is dore by ir- 
rigatior,and the farmer makes his own 
seasons and is aure of a good field eror 
every year . 
COLORADO kas homes fer thoy 
sands of inc ustricus fumilies, and theze 
homee can be secured upon very easy 
and advantageous terms. Do you 
want one of these homes? 
COLORADO will be visited by 5 
party of North Carolinians during Sep. 
tember of this present year. The party 
will go in a body, and ample time wil! 
be given to see the State and its many 
advantages. The railway fare will be 
so low that any farmer can afford to 


0. 

If you are thinking of seeking « 
home in the West, or elsewhere, write 
to either of the undersigned at once, 
We want a party of one hundred la 
dies ard genilemen to go with us tc 
this land of perpetual sunshine, 

Callupon or write to— 

BAYLUS CADE, 
Raleigao, N. C. 


MOSELEY’S 7 


Fruit Evaporator 


A little factory for only $6.00. ‘or use On an ordinary 
cook stove. No extraexpense for fuel. Easily operates 
Evaporates apples, pears, peaches, all kinds of 
small fruits and berries, corn, pumpkin and squae) 
Send for circular, Agents wanted. A great seller, 
| MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MF6. CO. 
(Mention this paper.) Clinton, lows 


NesTIBULED 
yE Jamie? 


RAND 
DiS Yoysediins Score 


ATLANTA, CHARLOTTE, 

AUGUSTA, ATHENS, 

WILMINGTON, NEW ORLEANS. 

CHATTANOOGA, NASHVILLE 
—AND— 

NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
"PHILADELPHIA. 
WASHINGTON, NORFOLK, 
RICHMOND. 


a 


Schedule in Effect August 16, 168%, 
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SOUTHBOUND. 

No. 463, 
Ar. Raleigh, - *216 am 
Ar. Santford, ” 3 33 am 
Ar Southern Pines, » 423 am 
Ar. Hamlet, ” 5 07 am 
Ar. Wadesboro, - 653 am 
Ar. Monroe * 643 am 


Ar. Wilmipgton, teen eee 
Ar. Chariotte, _ 


Ar. Chester, 








~ *§ 03 am 





















Ly. Columbia, C. N.& L. R.R. ueweues 
Ar. Clinton, s.A.L. *945am 
Ar. Greenwood, ” 10 35 am 
Ar. Abbeville, ” 11 03 am 
Ar. Elberton, ” 207 pm 
Ar. Athens, “ 113 pm 
Ar. Winder, ” 156 pm 
Ar. Atlanta, (Central time) 250 pm 
Ar. RaL#eIGH, *2.16 am 
NORTHBOUND. 
(Central time) No. 402. B. 
Lv. Raleigh, sad *2 16am sed 
Ar. Henderson, ne 828 am *125 pm 
Lv. bal bid 3 28 am po 
Ar. Durham, de *732am #4 18 po 
Ly. Durham, bad +700 pm +)( lv ar 
Ar. Weidon, “55am *: : 


- Richmond, A.C. L., 820 am 5 pu 
. Washington, Penn.R.R., 1231 pm Uk yt 








Ar. Baltimore, 146 pm 1 Us ad 

Ar Philadelphia, - 350 pm AL 

Ar. New York. ” *623 pm  *6 53.40 

Ar. Portsmouth, 8S.A.L. 725 am_ 

Ar. Norfolk, 735 am *5 35 Po 
*Daily. +Daily Ex. Sunday. 


Nos. 402 and 403.-- 222s.\ 
Vestibule Train of Puliman Sleepe! 
Coaches between Washincton and At'S 
also Pullman Sleepers between Port t 
and Chester, S. C. 

Nos. 31 and 48,--.-7™".5 
Coaches and Pulman Sleepers betwe 


mouth and 





For Tickets, Sleepers, etc., apply t 
Raleigh, N. © 
H. 8. LEARD, T. P. A. 
Z. P. SMITH, O. T. A. 


H. W.B. GLOVER, 

Trafic Ms 
S. ALLEN, ‘ 
Gen’l Pass. Ag 


. 8T. JOHN, 
Vice-President and Gen’l Mer. 
V.E. McBEE, L 
Gen’! Superintendent. 
General Orrice, 
PORTSMOUTH. VA. 


Can you look the label of you pape! 
squarely in the face? If you cannol 
it is because your subscription remain 
unpaid, 
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